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THE IRISH AVATAR. 


Many philanthropists of the highest distinction, intellectual, social, 
and literary, many too of English nationality, have written or 
spoken feelingly on the subject of Irish emigration and in earnest: 
language bewailed the pity of it. Goldsmith’s exquisite creation, 
The Deserted Village, comes at once to mind, with its infinite pathos 
and reality. Though written over two hundred years ago its appli- 
cation to the Ireland of to-day remains in full force. 
“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath gan make them, as a breath has made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 
At this crisis in the history of the two nations, whose distinguishing 
traits are so widely different, it is of interest to consider the circum- 
stances under which so many “ exiles of Erin” fled from their homes 
and from the fairest spot upon earth, anciently called “the Island 
of Saints,” a name the right to which is manifest to this day in the 
monumental relics—ruined churches, monasteries,and ancient crosses, 
evidences of the faith, so thickly scattered all over the country, whose 
history dates back to the earliest Christian era. The title is also made 
good in the written records of the venerable men who taught, like 
the Christian Brothers of our own time, the doctrines of Christianity 
in the primitive schools and colleges of ancient Ireland, sending 
forth their “ Pilgrim Fathers ” as missionaries throughout the whole 
world, Many people believe the interminable Irish exodus to be 
amongst the inscrutable designs of Providence for the teaching and 
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propagation of the Christian religion, in toto orbe terrarum, in obedi- 
ence to the divine mandate given to the twelve and, by consequence, 
to their successors. ‘ Euntes ergo docete omnes gantes .. . et 
ecce ego vobiscum sum omnibus diebus usque ad consummationem 
saeculi.” Anyhow, it is an indisputable fact that to whatever region 
the Irishman emigrates, in search of the scanty subsistence denied 
to him in his native land, there the “‘ Soggarth Aroon ” 1 goes also, 
bearing the symbol of the redemption of mankind with the motto 
which the great Christian Emperor Constantine had inscribed upon 
his banner sixteen hundeed years ago: In hoc signo vinces, What- 
ever diversities of opinion may exist regarding the supernatural, or 
pentateuchal, idea, the physical cause of Irish expatriation is not 
far to seek, nor is it involved in any mystery whatever. The cause 
is within the knowledge of all men and all nations, namely, the 
intolerable sufferings, destitution, and misery of the people under 
British Government ; in other words, under what is commonly known 
as “The English Garrison” in Ireland. A brief digression is here 
necessary to describe how this garrison is constituted. It is made 
up of members of the military and civil services; a small Protestant 
minority ; the police, the constabulary, and some recreant Catholic 
Irishmen, belonging chiefly to the legal classes, whose nests have 
already been well feathered at the public expense, and of a number 
of expectants who are animated with feelings of perfervid loyalty 
to the British Government for reasons not necessary to state, but 
which may be described as gratitude for favours to come. Of all, 
in short, who either have had their rewards in the shape of emolu- 
ments or honours or who expect to receive then in due season. To 
these must be added a few Catholic landlords and prosperous 
traders, who have been given the privilege of writing Baronet, or 
Privy Councillor, or Deputy Lieutenant after their names. Now, 
however, that a new leaf has been turned over; now when after 
centuries of what a British Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, recently 
called ‘‘ resolute Government,” meaning thereby a continuance of 
the drastic coercive administration of British made law by British 
officials sent over to Ireland for the purpose of “stamping out,” or 
‘“‘ driving beneath the surface,” disaffection to British methods, the 
moment has apparently arrived when it is desirable, and may be 
useful, to bring to mind a few of the salient facts. 

How is the phenomenal change that has so suddenly flashed over 
England, like a meteor illuminating the darkness, to be accounted 
for? Is it that having tried, in vain, for centuries to torture the 
Irish nation into absolute and unconditional submission to her 
tyrannical will, this ray from above, acting like a searchlight, has 
shown that everything done since “the English intruder,” as 
Goldwin Smith mildly calls the predatory ‘adventurer, first set foot 
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upon Irish soil, was done after the manner of “ unscrupulous statece 
men” and “ conscious brigands ” in the spirit of ‘‘a Pirate Empire.” 
Or perhaps it may be that some master mind, within the British 
Cabinet, or in Dublin Castle itself, has succeeded in getting pos- 


session of 
“ . . . the telescope of truth 
Which strips the distance of its fantasies 
And brings life near in utter nakedness 
Making the cold reality too real.” 


Some one who, by the proper use of this aid to mental per- 
spicacity, has made the discovery that, all through the murky night 
of seven woeful centuries, British statesmen have. been “ groping 
blindly in the darkness,” and it now almost seems as if, like the 
Indians in Longfellow’s beautiful allegory, they have at length 


“ Touched God’s right hand in that darkness 
And been lifted up and strengthened.” 


Mr, Gladstone, in his great essay entitled Plain Speaking on the 
Irish Union, printed in the Nineteenth Century Review, July 1889, 
showed up the action of the British Government in Ireland, and put 
the relations existing between the two countries in their true colours 
when he wrote: “ The parts of the pander, the jobber, and the 
swindler were the parts habitually played by this great and strong 
country towards the smaller and weaker one.” He went on with 
noble and righteous indignation: ‘It is an odious task to record 
these abominations, but recorded they must be until they have been 
confessed, repented, and repaired,” 

Yes, England, taking the hint from Mr. Gladstone, has evidently 
examined her conscience, found out how grievously she has sinned, 
made a full confession of her crimes, and with every demonstration 
of heartfelt contrition now cries out aloud, Mea culpa, mea culpa, 
mea maxima culpa ; at the same time making what looks like a 
sincere effort to amend the error of her ways, and there is joy in 
Ireland over the repentant Briton. England, moreover, has become 
convinced of a truth, which has long been obvious to all other 
nations, that while she herself is consumed by an insatiable hunger 
for the extension of Empire, always ready, like the first murderer, 
to imbrue her hands in an innocent brother’s blood in order to effect 
her purpose, and then, to the tune of “ Rule Britannia,” making 
parade of her plandered acquisitions as proof of her patriotism—a 
feeling which in her own case is the height of virtue, but in the case 
of Ireland is regarded with contempt and derision as the lowest 
depth of vice. Yes, England has deliberately shut her eyes to the 
fact that an inextinguishable love of.native land is deep-rooted in 
the hearts of the Irish people which no tyranny can destroy or impair, 
@ love ingrained in their very nature, a part of their being inde- 
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structible save by death alone. Lord Salisbury’s panacea of 
“resolute Government” in every shape and form has been rigorously, 
even savagely, employed from generation to generation, until the 
terrible weapon, worn out by long use, has at last broken in the 
hands of the torturer. The most inhuman methods of persecution 
have been resorted to; amongst them fire, sword, and indiscriminate 
massacre, the scourge, the pitch cap, picketing, half hanging, the 
scaffold, the prison, confiscation of the land thrice over, proscription 
of the native language, ferocious religious persecution, suppression 
of education and of industries of all kinds, culminating in famine 
and expatriation. Instances of this long catalogue of England’s 
crimes against “the Sister Island” shall be presently cited. With 
devilish ingenuity the oppressors of ‘“‘ Holy Ireland” have tried in 
turn every method to crush out the glorious amor patria inherent. 
in the Celtic nature. Had not the Roman poet, Horace, been in 
his grave centuries before the terrible penal laws against the Irish 
were enacted by the Parliament of Great Britain, and put into 
execution by British agents, civil and military, one might well 
suppose he had Ireland in his mind when he wrote the memorable 
line : 
“ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 


What did that great man, Edmund Burke, say of the penal code ? 
He said: ‘‘ It had a vicious perfection—it was a complete system— 
full of coherence and consistency, well digested and well disposed 
in all its parts. It was a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, 
and was as well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, and 
degradation of a people, and the debasement in them of human 
nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of 
man.” This citation will probably be brushed aside as “ ancient 
history ”—-well, the history of persecution is not so ancient after all. 
We need not go far back along the via dolorosa to find evidences, 
at every turn of the road, of that noxious importation, the bane of 
unhappy Ireland—the poison plant—the deadly nightshade, whose 
corroding venom has eaten into her very vitals and blighted the . 
whole of her existence. The well disposed and righteous masses of 
the English people, who are so distinct from, and who so far out- 
number, the classes—the Jingoes, the ‘‘ unscrupulous statesmen ” 
and ‘“ conscious brigands,” referred to by the late Professor Sidgwick 
of Cambridge, in his splendid book upon Pratical Ethics—know very 
little of the devil's work done in Ireland by the British Government 
and their agents, and it is well they should be told of it, in order 
that they may understand what good reasons Irishmen have hitherto 
had to be discontented under English rule, As personal state- 
ments of mine might be thought wanting in weight and importance, 
I here give Mr. Gladstone’s testimony in regard to the treatme.s 
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meted out to Ireland by “the dominant partner.” He stated in 
1889, speaking from his place in the House of Commons with 
reference to the Irish question: ‘It was a case which on the part 
of England, or of those who used its authority, combined violence 
‘and fraud, baseness, tyranny, and cruelty, in a degree rarely if ever 
paralleled in history.” Such language, if mine, would be considered 
hyperbolical, but it will appear, in the course of this article, that 
the infamous acts, committed, systematically, by the English 
Government and their agents in Ireland, far exceed the possibilities 
of exaggeration, and fully justify Mr. Gladstone’s tremendous indict- 
ment. It will be conceded that a generation means a brief span, a 
single heart-beat, in the life of a nation. Well, not many genera- 
tions have passed away since princes of royal blood, the legitimate 
rulers of the country, the O'Neills, O’Donnells, O’Mores, O’Byrnes, 
‘and hundreds of others, were deprived of their birthrights—hunted, 
harried, and persecuted even unto death. To take an illustration, 
the case of the O'Neills and Hugh Roe O'Donnell, Lord of 
Tyrconnell, who were seized and confined in loathsome dungeons | 
‘in Birmingham Tower, within the precincts of Dublin Castle, loaded 
with irons, where, according to the annals of the Four Masters, a 
great number of Irish nobles were held in captivity and in chains, 
amongst them being Hugh Roe O'Donnell, who was treacherously 
‘inveigled on board a British ship in Lough Swilly and carried off to 
Dublin, and Henry and Art O'Neill. 

The reader smiles incredulously, perhaps derisively, at the mention 
of Irish princes of royal blood. This is not to be wondered at. 
Has it not been as habitual, with certain classes, to sneer at and 
deride everything Irish as it has been to panegyrise and glorify all 
that is Eoglish? What I am about to state will, therefore, be a 
‘surprise to many readers. I have here before me the genealogy of 
the Kings of Leix, from a date anterior tothe arrival of the first 
‘Saxon “intruder” in Ireland, in the reign of Henry II. (1169). It 
~was made out from the records in Dublin Castle by William 
‘Hawkins, Esquire, Ulster King of Arms and principal Herald of all 
Ireland, during the Viceroyalty of the first Marquis Townshend, 
1767-72. It is an original document, and there is a copy of it in 
‘book form in the office of the present Ulster King of Arms, Sir 
Arthur Vicars, in Dublin Castle. I have also before me as I writea 
‘portrait of the last lineal male descendant of the Kings of Leix, a 
princely looking youth of almost feminine beauty of feature, who 
died at an early age in a foreign land. I know, moreover, that 
there are many descendants of the family on the maternal side now 
living, one at least of whom has attained to a position of great 
wealth and public distinction in the United States of America. But, 
it may be asked, what does all this lead up to? Well, if any curious 
Wnquirer turns into the National Gallery of Ireland in Leinster Lawn, 
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Dublin, the most prominent picture therein is avery large canvas 
representing the marriage of Eva, the beautiful daughter of Dermot 
McMorrougb, King of Leinster, and grand-daughter of Cachogrius 
O’Morra, King of Leix, with Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke. The 
marriage is duly recorded in the document before me, with the 
statement Ex hoc matrimonio descendunt Reges Anglie per Edwardum 
quartum, which translated reads “ from this marriage are descended 
the Kings of England through Edward IV.” 

But to return to the O’Neills and O’Donnell: the story of their 
escape from Birmingham Tower is thus related in Alfred Webb's 
valuable Compendium of Irish Biography (p. 391) : 


“ They managed to strike off each other's fetters and let themselves down 
through the jakes! . . . they had to throw off their outer clothes in their 
descent, the weather was bitterly cold, and their limbs were cramped from 
having long borne fetters. They lost Henry O’Neill in passing through 
the city, and on the side of Slieve Roe (on the Dublin mountains) com- 
pletely exhausted lay down under a rock, while O’Hagan (their guide) 
hurried on to Glenmalure. Fiagh McHugh O’Byrne proved a sincere 
friend and sent servants with assistance. The youths were found covered 
with snow. O'Neill was dead and O’Donnell was with difficulty restored 
to consciousness. They buried Art O’Neill beside the rock which had 
sheltered them. Hugh O’Donnell was carefully tended in Glenmalure for 
some days, and then escorted across the Liffey by a band of horsemen.” 


O’Byrne paid dearly for the help he gave O'Donnell. He was 


killed by the English shortly after, and his head, like the heads of 
so many other distinguished Irishmen, was impaled over the gateway 
of Cork Hill entrance to Dublin Castle, then, as now, the residence 
of the English Viceroy. Fiagh McHugh O'Byrne, Prince of 
Ballinacor, is one of the best known names in Irish history. He it 
was who defeated the Lord Deputy, Lord Grey de Wilton, with great 
slaughter, at the battle of Glenmalure, driving the remnant of his 
forces in disorder back to Dublin. His territories were extensive, 
and included the mountainous region of Wicklow ; he was regarded 
with enthusiasm by his followers and feudatories for his generous 
disposition and dauntless courage. The English, who held him in 
great awe, nicknamed him “ The Firebrand of the Mountain.” 

But to come a step or two nearer our own days, the romantic 
story of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, with its tragic ending, cannot be 
described as ancient history. He was son of a Duke of Leinster 
and nephew of a Duke of Richmond. At this time agens provoca- 
teur were goading the people of Ireland to madness, with intent to 
force them into insurrection, to be afterwards quenched in blood, 
and thus afford a colourable pretext for destroying the national life 
of Ireland by the so-called union of the two nations. Lord Edward 
was an Irish Nationalist to the heart’s core. Speaking in the Irish 


1 The common privy opening into the Poddle. river, which rrns underneath Bir- 
mingham Tower. 
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House of Commons he once used words the. purport of which, has 
since been repeated hundreds of times in ‘the HKaglish House of 
Commons from the Irish benches until their truth has at last been 
driven home to the English mind. Here are his words of a hundred 
years ago: 

“ The disturbances of the country are not to be remedied by any 
coercive measures, however strong. . . . Nothing can effect this and 
restore tranquillity to the country but a serious and candid endeavour 
of Government and of this House to redress the grievances of the 
people.”. Lord Edwurd, disgusted with the atrocious persecution of 
the people by the English Government, and despairing of redress by 
constitutional means, joined in the insurrectionary movement and 
was betrayed into the hands of his enemies by an informer named 
Francis Higgins (known as “ the Sham Sqaire ”). He resolved not 
to be taken alive, and made such a desperate defence that he was 
wounded to death by his captors and died in Newgate prison on 
June 14, 1798, from the wounds inflicted upon him by Majors Sirr 
and Swann in the course of his arrest. The informer received £1000 
for his share in the transaction. Lord Edward’s remains were 
interred in St. Werburgh’s Church, Dublin, while the ashes of his 
beautiful wife Pamela, first interred at Montmartre, Paris, were 
removed to England, and now repose in the quite graveyard attached 
to the little church at Thames Ditton, near London, on the banks of 
the Thames. To take another of the patriot martyrs whose story is 
still more romantic and tragic, and does not come under the title of 
ancient history—the chivalrous young student of Trinity College, 
Daoblin, the glorious youth, Robert Emmett, who, at the age of 
twenty-three, sacrificed life and love on the altar of his country, and 
of whom Moore thus wrote : 

“ He had lived for his love for his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him ; 


Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him.” 


His speech from the dock is.one of the most powerful and sensa- 
tional pieces of oratory ever delivered. His biographer, Dr. Madden, 
says: “No published report gives any adequate idea of the effect 
its delivery produced on the minds of his auditors.’ The hanging 
judge, the “ bloody Lord Norbury,” who, as usual in such cases, 
conducted the trial in a spirit of savage harshness, made several, 
efforts to stop Emmett’s speech, but failed, abashed by the dauntiless 
bearing of .the young patriot. The trial only occupied one day, 
September 19, 1803. He was found guilty and sentenced to be 
executed the next day. -The following passage occurs in his address, 
before sentence : - 


“The grave opens to receive me. Isink into its bosom . . . Let no man 
write my epitaph, for as no man who knows my motives dares now: to 
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vindicate them, let not prejudice nor ignorance asperse them. Let them 
rest in obscurity and peace; my memory be left in oblivion and my tomb 
remain uninscribed until other times and other men can do justice to my 
character. When my country takes her place among the nations of the 
earth, then, and not till then, let my epitaph be written.” 


The nobility and grandeur of Emmett’s character were evidenced 
in his last words upon the scaffold. He had been browbeaten and 
slandered by a merciless judge from the, so-called, seat of justice ; 
he had been taunted with unworthy motives of ambition and self- 
interest, and as he passed into eternity his words were: “ My 
friends, I die in peace, and with sentiments of love and kindness 
towards all men.” 

After hanging for a few minutes his head was severed from the 
body and held up before a weeping and horrified crowd of sympa- 
thising people. The blood-money paid to the informer in this, as 
in Lord Edward’s case, was £1000. Sarah Carran, the lady of his 
love, did not long survive him. Her story is epitomised in two 
quatrains of Moore’s pathetic poem which needs no elaboration : 


“‘ She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers are round her sighing, 
But sadly she turns from their gaze and weeps 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 


“She sings the wild songs of her dear native plains 
Every note which he loved awaking : 
Ah! little they think, who delight in her strains 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking.” 


If the savagery of the Government in its proceedings in 1798 and 
1803 is thought to be too ancient history, there is no difficulty at all 
in finding modern instances in plenty. Here is an appropriate 
illustration. In quite recent years we have had the execution of 
three young Irishmen, Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien, at Manchester for 
having taken part in the rescue of a political prisoner, on which 
occasion a policeman was killed, it was said accidentally. There 
was no evidence whatever to inculpate them beyond the fact that 
they aided in the rescue. Yet these brave young patriots, who 
loved their country not wisely but too well, after a panic trial, by 
hostile English judges and a fiercely anti-Irish jury, were delivered 
over into the hangman’s hands and died with a prayer for Ireland 
upon their lips, the words they uttered with their last breath as they 
were launched into eternity being “God save Ireland,” a prayer that 
has echoed and re-echoed far and wide over the whole world, 
wherever an Irish heart beats, and whose reverberant tones shall be 
heard pealing through the aisles of time until time shall be no 
more, 

The people of the Irish race have raised a monument in honour 
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of “The Manchester Martyrs,” as they are always tenderly and 
reverently spoken of. But to turn to another phase of the subject, 
we have seen within the last few years the absurd lengths to which 
British statesmanship can go when it takes the bit between its teeth 
nd runs riot in trying to “drive beneath the surface” discontent 
with tyranny and misgovernment. Thus we have seen in our own 
day a statutable crime invented under the uncanny name of 
“‘ reasonable suspicion,” in order to get at political opponents. We 
thave seen, under that Statute, some of the noblest and best and 
most trusted of the Irish race, Members of Parliament and others, 
thrown into prison on secret information miscalled “evidence,” 
supplied by paid informers, or by policemen of the Sheridan type, 
and kept in close confinement, during the will of the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for the time being, without trial 
and without even being informed of the nature of the charges alleged 
egainst them. On this point the names of Mr. John Redmond, the 
date Mr. Parnell, and the late Doctor Kenny may be mentioned to 
show the class of meu upon whom Government did not hesitate to 
day violent hands and to incarcerate in this manner for protracted - 
periods. The Right Hon. W. E. Forster was Chief Secretary when 
these things were done. Personally, he was humane and generous 
minded, just the disposition to be wrought upon by any designing 
and unscrupulous official hostile to the Irish party and movement, 
cas they all, with rare exceptions, have always been. The “don’t 
hesitate to shoot” telegram, sent to the Constabulary on a certain 
occasion by one of this class when it was resolved to stop a political 
meeting at all hazards, may be instanced in this connection, and also 
the fact that an admittedly humane English statesman earned for 
himself the nick-name of “buckshot Forster,” by his saggestion 
that buckshot should be used to disperse proclaimed meetings as a 
milder repressive measure than bullets, overlooking the fact that 
whereas a bullet would find its billet in the body of a single 
andividual, a charge of buckshot fired off into a crowd would to a 
-certainty kill or maim half a score of people or more. As illustrative 
of the blundering of Government at this period a case cited by Mr. 
Gladstone himself can be quoted. It occurs in the course of an 
«article entitled “ Mr, Forster and Ireland,” printed in the September 
number of the Nineteenth Century Review of 1888. Here is the 
recital in Mr. Gladstone’s own words: 


“ The statute of 1881 authorises arbitrary imprisonment on the ground 
~of reasonable suspicion as to certain things done in the past. I have a 
“strong impression that while Forster construed these words with strictness 
+++ he also thought that once in goal the ‘suspect’ individually, and 
yperhaps even the body of suspects collectively, might properly be dealt 
with, and detained a longer or a shorter time, on grounds which were of 
public policy. . . . He may have thought that the Act inflicted not only 
‘the direct damage of imprisonment, but also ‘ consequential’ damages. A 
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curious case happened which, on any other hypothesis, is difficult of ex- 
planation. Dr. Kenny, now a Member of Parliament, was the Medical 
Officer of a Poor Law Union in Ireland. Mr. Forster deemed it necessary 
to imprison him under the Act as a suspect. This was done in the exercise 
of his undoubted power. But he went further, and caused him to be dis- 
missed from his medical office. This case was raised in the House of 
Commons; and it was thus that I obtained my first knowledge of it. The 
proceeding could not be justified, and the debate ended with a promise, 
through my mouth, to reconsider, that is to say to reverse, it.” 


Dr. Kenny was thus liberated by the personal intervention of 
the Prime Minister of England, who could not ree eye to eye with 
Mr. Forster and whose sense of rectitude led him to make repara~ 
tion for an act of injustice the moment it came under his notice. 
Mr, Forster immediately resigned office upon the head of it. But 
how did Ireland behave in the matter? One of the divisions of 
Cork, on the first opportunity, sent Dr. Kenny into Parliament 
unopposed, and at the next General Election his native city, the 
capital of Ireland, returned him for the College Green Division by 
an immense mejurity over two other candidates. But this was not 
all; when, shortly after, a vacancy occurred in the important and 
lucrative office of coroner, Dr. Kenny was elected to the position. 
Such incidents show how difficult it is even for well meaning 
Englishmen, like Mr. Forster, to escape the pitfalls with which the 
official incapacity or personal prejudices of subordinates have 
surrounded them. The righteous people of England live in 
ignorance of the facts of Irish history and of the evil deeds done 
by Government in their name, for the simple reason that they take 
everything upon trust, accepting as Gospel truth whatever the 
hostile English press chooses to lay before them. The nation has 
consequently gone on its course without proper knowledge of the 
things done. As Mr. Gladstone, probably the only Englishman 
who had a complete mastery of the relations existing between the 
two countries, writing about the wrongs inflicted upon Ireland, once 
said: ‘‘ Englishmen are in trath an Imperial race. But they are 
not and cannot be faultless. They have been comfortably ensconced 
in a belief of their own habitual moderation and humanity, past as 
well as present (Nineteenth Contury Review, July 1889). This com- 
placent feeling obviously proceeds from want of knowledge of the 
true facts. It may be taken for granted that the righteous masses 
of the English, as contradistinguished from the unrighteous, have 
hitherto lived in a state of ‘invincible ignorance” of Irish affairs. 
They have not taken the trouble to inform themselves, Historical 
knowledge does not come by intuition ; it can only be attained by 
study and research. Now there is no possible excuse for ignorance 
in this matter. Of course English readers may quite naturally 
regard with some suspicion the statements of Irish, especially 
Catholic Irish, writers, but there is no lack of English and Pro- 
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testant historians of repute, who have told the terrible tale of the 
atrocities perpetrated by the British ia Ireland, whose works are 
easily accessible, and, now that public attention is concentrated and 
riveted upon Irish affairs, there is no excuse whatever for remaining 
any longer uninformed. As germane to the immediate subject of 
this essay, I must refer for a moment to the case of Mr. O'Connell, 
whose last speech in the House of Commons, immediately before 
his death, was devoted to the condition of Ireland. The great 
Irish Tribune, with several others, including two priests and three 
editors of newspapers, was charged with entering into a conspiracy 
to intimidate the Government, his offence being that in advocating 
the repeal of the Union he held public meetings at which enormots 
numbers of people attended. The charge was simply ridiculous. 
Now, let this fact be specially noted and strongly emphasised ; for 
agitating in a perfectly open, above-board, constitutional way to get 
the Act of Union repealed, an Act passed, as stated by Mr. Glad- 
stone in his essay (printed in the Nineteenth Century Review, July 
1889), by the most infamons methods imaginable, Mr. O’Connell 
was stigmatised as a conspirator and put upon his trial before a 
hostile judge and, as usual in all such cases, a packed jury. The 
indictment covered ninety-seven feet of parchment. The statement 
of the case for the Crown occupied ten days and for the defence 
nine days. ‘The jury, every Catholic being ordered to “ stand aside,” 
found, of course, a verdict of guilty, and the traversers were sen- 
tenced, Mr. O’Connell to twelve calendar months imprisonment 
and a fine of £2000, the rest to nine calendar months and a fine of 
£50 each. The judgment of the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench was 
brought before the House of Lords and reversed, on which occasion 
Lord Denman, a great and righteous English judge, declared, ‘If 
such practices as have taken place in the present instance in Jreland 
should continue, the trial by jury would become a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare.” But Lord Denman was not the only Englishman in 
a great public position who denounced the action of the British 
Government. Lord John Russell, speaking next day in the House 
of Commons, declared: “I must I say re-assert my own opinion, 
more than once expressed in this House, that the trial of Mr. 
O'Connell and the other traversers in Ireland was not such a trial 
as would give the impression of the fairness and justice of the 
Government. . . . The trial was not a trial by a fair jury, but one 
elaborately put together for the purpose of conviction, and charged 
by a judge who did not allow any evidence or consideration in favour 
of the traversers to come before his mind.” Could any declarations 
be more convincing than the foregoing of the turpitude of the 
British system of Government as applied to Ireland ? O’Connell’s 
last speech was made in the House of Commons on February 8, 
1847, just two months before he died, when famine, and famine 
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fever, were raging in the land. It was a pitiful appeal to the 
British Government on bebalf of his country, concluding thus: “ She 
is in your hands—in your power. If you do not save her she cannot 
save herself. I solemnly call on you to recollect that I predict, with 
the sincerest conviction, that one-fourth of her population will perish 
unless you come to her relief.” 

It was stated at the time that corn factors and merchants at the 
priacipal ports in England, although famine prices had already been 
reached, held over their stocks, in expectation of a further rise, until 
the food rotted, and that the ships had to be taken stealthily out 
of the harbours at night and the cargoes discharged into the sea. 
Some benevolent persons sent contributions in cash and corn from 
America, but private assistance could not meet such a case, Mean- 
while the people were dying in thousands of hunger and famine fever, 
and coffins could not be provided for the dead, while there was not 
food sufficient for the living. The expedient was then adopted of 
@ coffin with sliding bottom in which, for the sake of appearances, 
the poor remains of famished humanity were placed. The bottom 
was withdrawn over the grave and the uncoffined remaios dropped 
into the earth. 

We now know how far Mr. O'Connell's prediction fell short of 
the terrible reality. According to the last census returns the popu- 
lation of Ireland has decreased not by one-fourth but by nearly 
one-half; the figures in 1841 were 8,174,124; they are now only 
4,458,775. What does John Stuart Mill, a notable Englishman, 
say upon this very point in his Principles of Political Economy ? 
“The land of Ireland like the land of every other country belongs 
to the people which inhabit it. The legislature should have looked 
with a different eye upon the forced expatriation of so many millions 
of men ; and when the inhabitants of the country leave it en masse 
because Government does not leave them room to live, that Govern- 
ment is already judged and condemned.” Merciful heaven, to think 
of the fairest and most fertile island on the face of the earth forced 
by cruel persecution and misrule to sacrifice half her population 
under the wheels of the Juggernaut Car of a foreign Government. 
It is now well over half a century since I myself saw sights of woe 
and misery such as a writer in the Dublia Freeman’s Journal, 
Mr. P. J. Hannon, recently described as of every day occurrence at 
the present time. Referring to 





“‘the painful exodus of the Irish people from their own country which 
still continues with increasing intensity (he says) any Englishman genuinely 
interested in the settlement of the Irish question, who desired ocular de- 
monstration of the present condition of the people in many districts of 
Ireland, should travel by the early morning train from one of the western 
termini of the Midland Great Western Railway on any Tuesday or 
Thursday morning. These are the days on which the emigrants leave 
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their homes in order to join the transatlantic liners at Queenstown on the 
following day en route to the United States.” 


Mr. Hannon goes on to describe how at every station along the 
line a number of young men and women joined the train on their 
way to America. “Large crowds of the relatives and neighbours of 
the emigrants were assembled to give them a send off. . . . The 
parting of these poor creatures from their friends was indiscribably 
pitiable . . . and the awful wail which arose as the train moved 
away from the station was heart-rending in the extreme.” Now 
what are the feelings of the Irish emigrant as he leaves his 
native land? Mr. Gladstone, speaking on the Irish question in 
his place in the House of Commons, explained and justified them 
in a brief sentence: ‘‘He bears with him on the one hand 
@ passionate attachment to the home he quits, and on the other 
hand a bitter and burning hatred to the laws and Government he 
leaves behind.” There it is in a nutshell! All the books in the 
British Museum, were they every one a treatise on Irish affairs, and 
nothing else, could not set forth the state of the case more con-— 
vincingly. The victim who is subjected to the torture of the rack 
cannot help feeling “a bitter and burning hatred” to the execu- 
tioner who turns the handle of the terrible instrument of torture 
to strain and wrench his aching and quivering limbs. The inci- 
dents I am now about to relate came under my own observation 
when returning from a tour in the South of Ireland in 1849, imme- 
diately after the fatal famine years, when the peasantry, at least all 
who could manage, by hook or by crook, to make up the passage 
money not appreciating “resolute Government,” were flying like 
leaves before the autumn blast, from the land Of their birth and of 
their affections, at the rate of 120,000 a year. I was returning 
from Limerick “ the city of the violated treaty,” by a river steamer, 
plying between Killaloe and Athlone. So indelibly are the scenes 
and incidents I then witnessed branded upon my memory I can, 
even at this distance of time, picture to myself a panoramic view of 
them and can recall so unimportant an item as the name of the 
vessel, The Lady Burgoyne, so called after the wife of one of those 
officials of the conventional type sent over from England to ad- 
minister that same “ resolute Government ” in a country about which 
they know little, and care less. Speaking parenthetically I am not 
to be taken as including in this category the high officials who now 
administer Irish affairs. Judged by recent events, or rather by 
what is occurring at the present time, they are of a different type 
from the normal class of officials, and are well entitled to be regarded 
asabnormals, On going on board the boat at Killaloe I met a large 
party of distinguished American tourists, principal amongst them 
being Van Buren ex-President of the United States. There were 
also General Roberts, Colonel Campbell, Captain Folsom, the ex- 
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The scene was indescribably 
beautiful as we steamed up the glorious river Shannon into Lough 
Derg. The weather was ideal. In Longfellow’s words: 
“The day was beautiful as if new born 
There was that nameless sweetness everywhere 
That wild exhilaration in the air 


Which makes the passers in the city street 
Congratulate each other as they meet.” 


The sunshine shimmered over the bright waters of the beautiful 
lake, lighting up the encircling woods, and the islands, near and 
far, revealing all the richness and magnificence of the glorious 
sccne. The Americans were enchanted with the surroundings, and 
Captain Folsom said to me with enthusiasm, ‘‘ The grandeur of this 
river scenery reminds us strongly of our own country.” It was in 
truth a superb panorama which lay before and around us; so calm, 
so bright, so full of natural loveliness, and yet, as we passed along, 
the handiwork of the demon of unrighteousness became visible at 
every stage. After centuries of “ resolute Government ” the people 
were forced to abandon their homes because, as John Stuart Mill 
tersely put it, “Government does not leave them room to live.” 
Yes, there was wailing and weeping and despair in every village and 
hamlet and humble home along both banks of the lordly Shannon, 
from Portumna to Athlone, for were they not sending their sad con- 
tingents to join the ranks of Irish emigrants to the United States ? 
Were they not parting with their loved ones, their “ good children,” 
splendid young men and fine girls, perhaps never to see them again 
on this side of eternity ? But I must hurry on to the scene I want 
to describe. At every wayside landing-stage numbers of young 
people bound for the United States awaited the arrival of the 
steamer. The lamentations and leave-takings of the departing 
emigrants and of their friends were most affecting. The group of 
Americans looked on with sorrowful and sympathetic faces, deeply 
moved and interested. At length the Lady Burgoyne arrived at 
Shannon Bridge, where there is a strong stone fortress, with cannon 
visible in the embrasures, sentries on guard, officers lounging about, 
and looking on with indifference at the, to them, familiar scene 
enacting on the other side of the river, which is not wide at this 
point. There was a larger contingent of emigrants here than at any 
of the other places, and as the steamer drew alongside the landing- 
stage the heart-breaking farewells began. Here a mother was 
clinging to a manly frieze-coated youth who tried to stifle his own 
agony as he attempted in vain to soothe bis mother’s distress, There 
a father was sobbing bitterly as he endeavoured to disengage a 
weeping daughter's arms from around his neck. In all my long 
experience of life I have never witnessed such a heart-breaking 
scene. As I turned away, overcome by my feelings, I saw Van 
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Buren lay his hand on Colonel Campbali’s shoulder to attract atten- 
tion and point with index finger up atthe fortress on the other side 
of the river, turning round to point again to where the emigrants 
were clasped in the arms of their afflicted parents in a last pas- 
sionate embrace, Some of them had to be separated by their 
friends, dragged away forcibly, and put on board the steamer, The 
successor of George Washington in the Government of that land of 
freedom which flung off the tyranny of England and built up the 
mighty Republic of the West upon its ruins, continued to look 
sternly and sorrowfully upon the pitiful scene. Van Buren spoke not, 
but his gesture expressed more eloquently than words what he thought. 
It said, here is the Government of Great Britain, as typified in 
this fortress with its garrison and cannon, holding in subjection and 
poverty a country to which she has no other claim than that of “a 
pirate Empire,” and behold the results in the weeping crowds of 
wretched people rushing away from their beloved homes because 
Government has reduced them to such a miserable plight that they 
cannot live in their own land. . 

Befere concluding I have to give some instances of the methods 
of British rule in Ireland—not very ancient history—as contrasted 
with the spirit that now prevails in Viceregal councils and action. 
The Earl of Strafford, who was amongst the most terrible persecutors 
of the Irish, wrote to the Lord Treasurer of England six months 
after his appointment as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland: “I am of 
opinion that all wisdom advises to keep this kingdom as much 
subordinate and dependent on England as possible, and holding 
them from the manufacture of wool (which, unless otherwise directed, 
I shall by all means discourage) and then enforcing them to fetch 
their clothing from thence (England) and to take their salt from the 
King (being that which preserves and gives value to all their native 
staple commodities)—how can they depart from us without naked- 
ness and beggary?” This citation and the following ones require 
no comment. I place them before the reader in all their naked 
deformity. 

Froude has related how savage Malby, the President of Connaught, 
became at meeting courteous treatment when he entered the Western 
Province. Malby has left this under his own hand in his Report to 
Government, quoted by Froude: 

“J thought good to take another course, and so, with determination to 
consume them with fire and sword, sparing neither old nor young, I 
entered their mountains. I burned all their corn and houses, and com- 
mitted to the sword all that could be found. . In like manner I 
assaulted a castle when the garrison surrendered. I put them to the 
misericordia of my soldiers—they were all slain—thence I went on, sparing 
none which came in my way, which cruelty did so amaze their followers 
they could not tell where to bestow themselves. . It was all done in 
rain and frost and storm, journeys in such weather bringing them the 
sooner to submission.” 
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The next citation is from a letter of Lord Deputy Chichester, 
Baron of Belfast, quoted in Godkin’s Zand War, which reads : 


‘“‘T have often said and written i$ is famine must consume the Irish as. 
our swords and other endeavours worked not that speedy effect which is. 
expected ; hunger would be a better, because a speedier, weapon to employ 
against them than the sword. ... I burned all along Lough Neagh within 
four miles of Dungannon . . . sparing none of what quality, age, or sex. 
soever, besides many burned to death. We killed man, woman, and child, 
horse, beast, or whatever we could find.” 

The next extract is from the famous Pacata Hibernia of Sir 
George Carew, who was created Earl of Totnes for his services in 
Ireland. It records the following : 

“ Having received certain information that the Munster fugitives were- 
harboured in these parts, having before burned all the houses and corne 
(Sir George) diverted his forces into East Clanwilliam and Muskery Quirke, 
and harassing the country killed all mankind that were found therein for 
a terror to those as should give relief to the runagate traitors. Thence we 
came to Aherlogh woods where we did the like, not leaving behind us man 
or beast, corne or cattle.” 


The English Protestant historian, Fynes Morgson, says: “No 
spectacle was more frequent in the ditches of the towns, and 
especially in the wasted countries, than to see multitudes of these 
poor people, the Irish, dead, with their mouths all coloured green by 
eating nettles, docks, and all things they could rend above the 
ground.” No wonder that Professor Goldwin Smith wrote: “The 
conquest of Ireland was completed with circumstances of cruelty 
sufficient to plant undying hatred in the heart of the people.” No 
wonder Mr. Gladstone declared “that the relations of England with 
Ireland have as a whole, perhaps, been more profoundly disgraced 
by cruelty and by fraud than those between any other nation in the 


entire history of Christendom.” 
W. J. Corset, M.R.I.A. 








THE IRISH LAND BILL AND 
HOME RULE. 


One great fact was made conspicuous by the debate on the second 
reading of the Irish Land Bill. All the strongest political forces of 
the Empire are now being honestly directed towards giving full 
justice to Ireland. 

So evident was this, that it made the short discussion of a most 
important, most complicated, most revolutionary—and to all Irish 
vested interests, most disturbing—measure seem almost monotonous. 
The best point appears to have been made by Mr. John Dillon. The 
Prime Minister had told Parliament that he could “ imagine no fault 
attaching to any land system which does not attach to the Irish,” as 
it stands. But, as the member for Mayo reminded him, no less than 
thirty-five Land Bills have passed through Parliament during com- 
paratively late years, and very many of them while he was himself 
a power! I should think Mr. Balfour must have felt at once that 
he had exaggerated. Since the gaining of their Magna Charta in 
1881, the Irish tenant-farmers, in full enjoyment of their “ fair- 
rents, free sale, and fixity of tenure,” have seen the “‘ goodwills” 
of their holdings rise in value, until it has just been stated in a 
letter to the Jrish Times—and my own small experiences are almost 
similar—they sometimes amount to £40 the Irish acre. And “signs 
on it,” as we say on this side of the Channel, I doubt that there is 
in all Europe an agricultural population much more thriving than 
that immediately round me where I am writing—near a not incon- 
siderable town in the north of the County Wexford. 

But there was another curious statement made by Mr. Dillon, 
which for some unfortunate people must have had an unpleasant 
interest. It seems that the Ashbourne Act of 1885—which he holds 
to have been “the only unmitigated legislative success” among all 
these Land Acts—owed its origin to a private arfangement between 
the Irish Party and the Tory Government of that day. The parts 
of that Act which most affected the present writer were the clauses 
forcing on all owners of head-rents secured on lands of more than 
three times their own value, compulsory sale on the very harshest 
terms. It is no great wonder, then, that we who have been subjected 
to such treatment should have what we call in Ireland a “ holy 
horror” of all such “arrangements”! When asked some years 
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afterwards at what prices these “superior interests,” as they are 
ironically called, were sold, Mr. Balfour told the House that the 
prices varied from eighteen years’ purchase to twenty-five. He 
seemed to be quite unconscious of the injustices glanced at in that 
reply. Being all first charges on lands of more than three times 
their own value, they should all, in any well-ordered State, be 
securities of the very highest rank. And yet some poor victims to 
the harshness of the Government—and owners of such properties 
are often comparatively poor men—which had abandoned them, and 
perhaps to incompetent professional advice, were obliged to sell 
their perfectly innocent properties at eighteen years’ purchase! I 
have myself refused thirty for a similar rent when it was much 
easier to get high interest than now. And I would venture to assert 
that this Act—quite apart from its injustice to an unoffending class 
—has been by no means an “ unmitigated success,” since it has led 
to the wisk of the ‘‘ predominant partner” to do full justice to the 
sister kingdom, being, in my opinion, rather spoiled by being con- 
creted with our new Land Bill. No doubt the people who got large 
presents from other people’s moneys to help them to turn their 
fixity of tenure into absolute fee-simple, while paying even lower 
rents, have kept their engagements—why should they not ?—but 
their very existence as a privileged class made those around them 
discontented, and thus gave its only reasonable pretext to an agita- 
tion which seems now about to force that much more than one- 
third of Ireland which is neither landlord nor tenant, to contribute 
by its taxes to make large presents to two classes, one of which is 
already the almost unjustly petted child of the State. I do not 
pretend to have any accurate knowledge about the figures, but the 
amount of property already handed over to the farmers of Ireland 
by these thirty-five Land Acts in houses, offices, fair-rents, free sale, 
and fixity of tenure must be plainly value for a very large number 
of millions. And the ‘‘ dual ownership” has done ¢hem no great 
harm—except perhaps morally, in encouraging the worst of them to 
allow their farms to appear unimproved. It is upon the landlords 
that it has pressed so heavily. I do not think, then, that it is 
reasonable, as I tried to show in the paper that the editor of the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW was good enough to publish in May last, that 
the giving the farmers now the value of a great additional sum of 
money will make all Ireland contented; because it will be unjust, 
and injustice never makes any nation contented. The cynical answer 
to this, no doubt, may be, that the farmers are the larger number, 
and that therefore it does not matter much what the others think. 
But the average Irish farmer has at least two sons; and one of these 
will be constantly going over to the minority of the landless, and 
thus helping to turn what is now a very large minority (the working 
men) into an absolute majority. But, quite apart from this cynical 
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answer to a cynical argument, these pages would try to put forward 
the most earnest opinion that it is by doing absolute justice, as far 
as possible, to all classes that this country—or indeed any country 
—can be made contented and prosperous. In my opinion—and it 
is an opinion which I have been endeavouring to put forward for 
more than twenty years—full justice would have been done—as far 
as full justice can be done by any revolutionary measure—to both 
the tenants and landlords of Ireland if at that time, the beginning 
of what we know as ‘the three F’s” (fair rents, free sale, and fixity 
of tenure) had been turned into their logical form as leases-for-ever 
—at rents either fixed, or to vary automatically, according to the 
choice of each tenant—and the landlords had been compensated by 
small fines from the State for the legal rights and legal property in 
houses, offices, &c., which were taken from them. Bat, instead of 
taking this plain, honest, and generally applicable course, our 
governing powers chose to make a “ private arrangement ” with the 
so-called “Irish Party,” and have thus, by encouraging partial 
presents under the name of “ purchases,” left agitators chances of 
working up the excitement necessary for their purposes among the 
farmers, who had already been given so much, because a few among 
them had been given even more. Of course I have no doubt—for 
we must be just even to Governments—that they did what seemed 
to them to be best at a very difficult time. But, in my opinion, 
when the farmers were given their ‘three F's,” and property in the 
improvements made by their predecessors in title, they were given 
even more than was entirely due to them in equity, and the laws of 
the land should then have been upheld by the strong arm of the 
law, which there was no power in this country that could resist, and 
which, as it was only exerted in the cause of justice, would have 
left no dregs of reasonable hatred behind. As long as there are 
great injustices to give real earnestness to agitation, it may be very 
formidable ; but as soon as those injustices are removed it becomes, 
in a strong and well-ordered State, mere froth. 

And now that, as I said, all the great political forces of the 
Empire are anxious to make this Western Island of ours contented 
and happy, I am convinced that their aim should be as far as 
possible to do justice to all. To begin with, I think they should 
try to make the thirty-sixth Irish Land Bill of this generation what 
Mr. Wyndham promised to make it—a final Bill. The mere fact 
of the agricultural populations being no longer tempted to substitute 
agitation for industry would improve the towns. But Sir Edward 
Carson, who should certainly be a good authority, tells us that this 
Bill as it stands at present cannot be a final Bill, And surely this 
is plain to common sense. You cannot possibly make with the 
money of other classes what Mr. O’Brien calls the “ compulsion of 
attraction” so strong as to make all the landlords sell! But why 
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not—shall we say as a choice between less-goods?—-make the 
present principle of the Bill—abolition of the ‘‘ dual ownership ” by 
State-aided purchase—combine with that other principle (which Mr. 
Mill tells us is quite as effectual for the purpose), and which certainly 
could be worked out with much less injustice to individuals—aboli- 
tion of the dual ownership by leases-for-ever, and by making a choice 
between either of them compulsory, have a really final Bull, and final 
without inflicting any great injustice upon either the landlord or the 
tenant as such? If the landlords and tenants can agree to the terms 
of a sale, well and good; and in that case let the landlord have, 
say a bonus of three years’ purchase from the State, which is plainly 
bound in common justice to give some compensation for contracts 
expressed or implied being flagrantly broken. But if they cannot 
agree, then from that out let every fair rent fixed in the Cuurts be 
turned into a lease-for-ever; and if the tenant wishes for it, into a 
lease-for-ever that will vary automatically with the prices of produce 
in the immediate neighbourhood and of labour in the United Kingdom 
generally. But in the case of giving a lease-for-ever instead of 
sale, let the landlord be paid by the State a bonus of only two years’ 
purchase. All this would seem to be tolerably just—as far as a 
revolutionary measure can be tolerably just—as between tenant 
and immediate landlord, and considerably fewer millions would have 
to be advanced by the State, to make up for its not securing itself 
by setting the very doubtful precedent of taking another fifth off the 
fair rents of an already well-treated class. But perhaps it would be 
likely to bring, as we Irish say, a blessing on this fina] attempt, if 
this last Bill is not to be marred by that gross injustice to owners 
of so-called “superior interests” which has so far disfigured the 
others. The owners of head-rents secured on lands of three times 
their own value never unjustly seized upon their tenants’ improve- 
ments because they could not seize upon them, nor raised their rents 
because they could not raise them. Why, then, is one-fourth or one- 
fifth of their perfectly innocent property to be handed over as spoi! 
to the other two classes who have been fighting about those improve- 
ments? Surely such rents could be apportioned. Or the being 
compelled to sell should make prices at least fair. 

But this class of owners, being few and with few votes, never cad 
get up a very formidable agitation ; and so a cynical arguer can pass 
them by. But it is the main contention of this paper, that if you 
now take off a fifth from the fair rents of the Irish tenant (whose 
“ good will” is rising so rapidly) in addition to helping him by the 
credit of the State to the fee-simple, you thereby inflict what may 
be really dangerous injustice upon the Irish labourer—if you leave 
him very much as he stands. For his class, constantly recruited, a% 
I suggested, by the younger sons of the farmers, can plainly get up 
an agitation, and possibly a very dangerous one, because it would 
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then have real suffering from injustice behind it. Labourers often 
represent through the effects of what are still called ‘‘the bad 
years,” the families who really made the fences and built the old 
houses in the farms which their people had to leave in the years 
that followed the famine. In any case it is plainly inflicting a real 
injastice on them not only to deprive them of their fair share of the 
many millions with which the “‘ predominant partner” is now making 
ap for his old iniquities—millions paid both in hard cash and in the 
use of credit—but even to make some of their own hardly-earned 
shillings help to swell the huge presents which the State are thereby 
making to another class. I have already stated, at least once, my 
Opinion that the farmers have got already all that was due to them 
in mere justice, and they are now getting very great State help 
towards acquiring the fee-simple. I again confess to being no 
authority on figures, but I fancy most people who have mastered 
the facts would find that their gifts from the different Land Acts— 
iacluding the Local Government Act—are far more than ten times 
as great in value as the little that has been done for the labourers, 
who are almost as numerous. If, then, the inequality of lots between 
the farmer who has purchased and the farmer who has not purchased 
is so unendurable that the whole of Ireland must be bought up by 
the State to get rid of it, the inequality of both gifts and lots now 
to be assigned to the Irish farmer and the Irish workman will be 
found to be still more unendurable. It seems to me that at least 
one-fourth of the value handed over by the State to the farmers 
under their astute leaders, should be given to the Irish workman to 
make up for the crashing of our manufactures and the other old 
iniquities. This might easily take the form of State-aided insurances 
for old age. Why should not the workman be tempted into laying 
apa modest competence for his years over sixty, by the State adding 
two shillings to every shilling he will himself put by for the purpose, 
and guarding him against any positive loss under any circumstances ? 
Some arrangement like this would plainly be encouraging the fine 
virtue of thrift among the masses; and it is equally plain that the 
men whose thrift helped a wise and benevolent Government to lay 
by a secure provision for their old age, will be sure to stand by the 
State ic difficulties. Plainly, too, it would help to stop an undue 
emigration ; and perhaps I may be allowed to add, as a last personal 
word, that a chapter advocating old-age pensions for the worn-out 
workman appeared in my first book written by a man of forty, and 
not so very far from some thirty-five years ago. And yet there was 
then by no means as great a difference between the lot of the Irish 
workman and that of his neighbour, the small farmer, as there will 
be if the present Bill passes even now, when a very important 
amendment still allows the subdivision of farms. And as it may 
easily bs the destiny of labour to come more “to the fore” in some 
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future Parliament, would it not be well for present majorities rather 
to set an example of standing by justice, and encouraging honest 
thrift, than of even with the best intentions, and in deference to 
many votes, inflicting a great injustice on the great working class ? 
Would it not be well also, as I have already suggested, to have the 
question of taxation as between Ireland and England settled once 
and for ever by a Commission of Judges? Until that is done, no 
matter how much England gives us, we shall always think we ought 
to have got more. And I have certainly known it to be the opinion 
of one very able Unionist that we could not have got on at all but 
for the very large shares of Imperial moneys which we receive every 
year. Of course all such payments should be taken into account ; 
and very possibly the Commission would leave things pretty much 
as they are. But then it would be plain to every one that every- 
thing that could be done to secure absolute justice had been done. 
And if the verdict of such a Commission should be still in our 
favour, there are plainly very many admirable things which could be 
done for us poor Irish people by the enormous wealth of England 
which would not injure her credit in the least. As I suggested in 
the other paper which has already appeared in this REVIEW, the State 
could lend money borrowed at 23 per cent. on Irish mortgages at 
3? per cent. and spend the difference upon creating most valuable 
properties for itself by rearing young larch forests on our barren 
hills. Instead of losing credit by such help, it would be making 
itself richer without the slightest risk; and snug hollows where the 
soil was deepest might be set apart for little peasant properties only 
to be bid for by its own workmen. This would be giving us fine 
value in improving our country, although it would be costing the 
British taxpayer absolutely nothing. And if the judges found the 
balance of taxation very much in our favour, might not our poor 
Irish women be let off the tax on their tea? But the great blessing 
would be that all this would be really doing justice, and not tainted 
even by a suspicion of yielding to “blackmailing.” When we 
remember that the tenants of Ireland have already been given by 
the State many millions worth of property in houses and out-offices 
which belonged by common law to their landlords—that their 
tenants’ interests or “ goodwills” have been made by the gifts of 
“‘ fair rents, free sale, and fixity of tenure” often nearly as valuable 
as the rents paid out of the same farms to their Jandlords—and that 
now they are finally to be enabled to bequeath to their children or 
grandchildren the fee-simple of those farms without its costing 
themselves one penny— it certainly does look like an undue yielding 
to unjust agitation, to injure any innocent class or classes in order to 
take another fifth off these tenants’ fair rents. If it be said that the 
State cannot buy up all Ireland safely without that reduction, it 
would seem to be a sound answer that the State need not buy up— 
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or have bought up—all Ireland at all, it being possible to get rid of 
all the evils of the “dual ownership” quite as well by insisting on 
the Land Courts giving such leases-for-ever as have been suggested 
in this paper, taking care by special provisions that, if wages sre 
raised in any immediate neighbourhood by the State itself planting 
the hills, the farmers shall not suffer. This I believe to be the 
final settlement of the Irish Land Question which both justice and 
sound policy really called for, and the choice between other courses 
made, or to be made, could only be a choice among “ less-goods.” 
Then, again, it should be remembered that Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. O’Brien tell us plainly that even this very large concession— 
buying up all Ireland at a fancy price—to the agitation they lead, 
is by no means to put an end to that agitation or its organised 
efforts. These are to continue until Ireland has secured for herself 
legislative separation, Judging from the results of all past think- 
ings, this must mean either that Ireland is to lose its share in the 
British Empire by losing its share in the Imperial Councils, or that 
we Irish are to be allowed to interfere in English home affairs. 
although England is not to he allowed to interfere with ours—or 
that the two kingdoms are only to be united henceforth into a con- 
federation like that of Austria and Hungary. Of the three, the last 
would seem to be, on the face of things, the only plan that could be 
carried into effect without inflicting the great injustice of depriving 
the large Unionist minority in this country of their share in the 
British Empire, and it seems to me that the English people should 
now look this fact in the face before committing themselves—or 
even after committing themselves—to a new and gigantic financial 
undertaking. Judging from the results of the last thirty-tive Irish 
Acts, one certain result of yielding to Irish agitation is to encourage 
it to new efforts. Personally, as an Irishman, I would prefer our 
present union to any such federation, as I believe that the enormous 
wealth of England enables her by the use of her credit, without the 
least risk to herself, as I have tried to show in this paper, to give 
us great help along the road to prosperity. It seems to me to be 
perfectly plain that, if “ Home Rule ” had been gained on its original 
lines, we should have lost all the great helps we have been getting 
of late from our partnership with a very rich, and reasonably repent- 
ing, England, and still be only a little Helot State with no control 
over our own custom-house, without a fleet or a foreign office, and 
with no real position as a nation among the nations of the world. 
Is it not far pleasanter and more for our real advantage, to have, as 
now, our fair share of governing that world’s greatest and richest 
Empira? I cannot think that Mr. Cosby’s very remarkable paper 
on “ Home Rule and the King’s Visit to Ireland,” in the last number: 
of this Review, opens up a very pleasing prospect of Irish futurity 
as he would direct its developments. ‘‘ With regard to the risk to 
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England in giving Ireland Home Rule,” he writes, “it can easily 
be shown that England, with command of the army, navy, harbours 
and fortresses of Ireland, would, with the help of the Orangemen, 
crush any rebellion or attempt at foreign invasion in less than a week.” 

Now, does this seem to point to any very dignified position —or, 
for that matter, to any very safe position—for our new nation ? 

Then, again, he tells us that his new “ Lower House” should 
“consist of say 100 members elected as now, but on a somewhat 
higher franchise and qualification than now obtains.” The italics are 
mine ; but I wonder what Mr. Davitt—or even Mr. O’Brien—would 
think of such a new Parliament! But, indeed, it is no great wonder 
that Mr. Crosby, who has been one of the principal abettors of the 
new arrangements, should not wish to put too much political power 
into the hands of the poor people whose little taxes are to contri- 
bute to the huge presents to be made to the tenants, and to the 
perhaps too large fines to be paid by the State to the landlords. 

Would it not then, on the whole, be better to leave us with our 
present fair share of that Imperial power which has been partly 
built up with our own blood, by leaving us our 103 members in 
the Imperial Parliament, who should use their power in endeavour- 
ing to secure justice as far as possible for all mankind, beginning 
with ourselves? That last justice would, I think, have been best 
done by settling first of all the question of over-taxation, by the 
decision of a Commission of Judges, and then by dividing all that 
was found to be fairly due to us, as fairly as possible among all 
classes in this country. Still no one can deny that this new move- 
ment towards justice, peace, and amity between the two partner 
kingdoms, has been, on the whole, a movement towards right. And if 
it is followed up, should the present Bill be passed—as I see that 
Mr, Wyndham has promised that it shall be followed up—by a 
large and generous giving of good things to our working-men— 
and above all by not stealing from us our fair share in Imperial 
Government—it may easily inaugurate very different and very 
much happier relations between the two sister islands. But in any 
case—and even apart from being myself a sufferer—it seems to 
me to be plain that this new Bill should not have been disfigured 
by making those owners of the fee-simple, whose fee-farm rents are 
secured on lands of more than three times their value, lose one-fifth 
of their incomes, by compelling them to sell at twenty-five years’ 
purchase. Such rents should not fall with the times, because they 
never rose with the times; and it was of their very nature to hand 
over all improvements to the lessees. I cannot think that it is 
setting a good example to futurity, to confiscate without any equit- 
able reason one-fifth of such perfectly innocent property. 


WALTER SWEETMAN. 





THE FALSE PROPHET. 


Tae prophecies contained in the Book of Revelation have at all times 
een held to refer to matters of religion ; but with the exception of the. 
address to the Churches contained in the second and third chapters, 
there seem to be no sufficient grounds for this restricted view. The 
rest of the Book appears to have a political and even an economical 
bearing, in which all the great nations and empires of the world 
are made to play their part. In short, it is a highly idealised history 
of the world from the earliest times to the final doom—from the 
Alpha to the Omega. 

Commentators have usually regarded the beast with seven heads 
and ten horns as a type of the Roman Empire, and this interpre- 
tation may be acquiesced in as correct to some extent. Protestant 
writers, however, have confined the interpretation to spiritual Rome 
—that is, to the power of the Pope and the Roman Catholic clergy. 
But this interpretation, though argued with much learning and great 
ingenuity, has lost much of its force at the present day, when the 
Roman Catholic religion is looked at in a more Christian spirit, and 
therefore with amore tolerant eye. It, therefore, becomes necessary 
to search for a wider and non-ecclesiastical interpretation of the 
vision referred to. 

In the interpretation of John’s vision we are told that the seven 
‘heads are seven mountains or kingdoms; and that there are seven 
kings, five of whom were fallen, one was then in power and the 
other had not yet come. Now the seven kings may be taken to 
represent the warlike empires or civilisations of the world, of which 
we find that there have been seven, namely, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
Phoenicia or Carthage, Greece, Rome, and the Moslem. Five of 
these had already fallen when John’s Apocalypse was written, Rome 
being then at the zenith of her power, and one having not yet come, 
mamely, the Moslem or Mohammedan Empire. The head which was 
wounded unto death is probably Rome, which after her destruction 
48 an imperial power revived again as a spiritual power and con- 
tinues to this day. To this extent, no doubt, Protestant writers are 
‘correct in their interpretation of the vision. 

The Prophet Daniel had a somewhat similar vision of a beast 
‘with ten horns, but, so far as explained, having only one head. Com- 
®entators have also identified this beast with Rome, and the horns 
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with ten kingdoms which took the place of the Roman Empire. It 
is not easy to distinguish these kingdoms at the present day, but 
roughly speaking there are ten European kingdoms, namely, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Belgium and Holland, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia—those connected by the 
conjunction being counted as one, Turkey and the Balkan States 
being left out of account as belonging to the Moslem Empire, and 
Switzerland being held to belong in race and language to the three 
kingdoms of Germany, France, and Italy. Then, according to Daniel, 
we have a little horn before whom three of the first horns were 
plucked up by the roots, This is undoubtedly Britain, and the 
reference is to the overthrow of the naval power of Holland, France, 
and Spain, which gained for us the supremacy of the seas. But 
although the naval power of these nations was subdued, they 
are still powerful on land, and if we may be permitted to count 
them again we find there are still seven warlike horns left, 
namely, Russia, Italy, Spain, France, Germany, Austria, and Holland. 
Britain is thus the eighth horn or member of the European military 
concert. 

John had also a vision of another beast which came up out of the 
earth, and he had two horns like a lamb, and he spake as a dragon. 
Now a very little ingenuity will enable us to identify this second 
beast with the little horn already referred to, namely, Great Britain. 
Then if we consider the abstract natures of the two beasts, we shall 
find that the first beast is a symbol or personification of war, and 
the second beast a symbol or personification of trade. 

What better emblem of war could we have than the seven 
empires already referred to? These all took the sword and they 
have all perished by the sword. Then it goes without saying that 
Britain is the personification of international trade, having practi- 
cally invented it and carried it to a degree of perfection never 
dreamed of in the days of the Phcenicians, Trade is the beast which 
was and is not and yet is. It was alive in the time of the Phe- 
nicians, but was dead or almost extinct under the Roman Empire ; 
and the Apostle foresaw that it should again come up out of the 
earth—that is to say, that it should not be so universal as war which 
came up out of the sea. Britain thus became the eighth beast or 
empire which has held almost universal sway over the habitable 
globe. 

It is said that the second beast exercised all the power of the first 
beast before him ; and caused that all who would not worship the 
image of the first beast—that is war—should be killed. Now we 
know that the object with which wars of conquest were undertaken 
was always the aggrandisement and enrichment of the aggressive 
nation; and we know that Britain has succeeded, by peaceful means 
generally, in making herself exceedingly rich and poweful. Since. 
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the overthrow of Holland, France, and Spain, she has, without coming 
into serious conflict with any of the European Powers, made herself 
by means of commerce a greater empire than any that was ever 
built up by the sword. As to making an image to the first beast it 
is well known that the commercial man of to-day must be as 
remorseless and hard-hearted as any warrior of old. It may not 
be literally true that any one in Britain who refuses to mix himself 
up with trade is put to death. Nevertheless it is figuratively true, 
because no one in this country can obtain a livelihood without 
entering into or encouraging trade in some way. ‘the monied 
person lends his money to the trader and lives upon the interest,. 
and if the trader fails he fails also. The landed proprietor receives 
his rents in money, and purchases the greater part at least of the 
necessaries of life in the open market. The farmer never dreams 
of using the produce of his fields except to feed his cattle and 
sheep, which he sends to market along with what is left of the 
produce, and buys his own provisions and clothes in the market 
town. The farm servant receives his wages in money and follows 
a similar course, The fisherman may live partially upon the 
spoil of his net, but even he must sell the greater part of his 
fish to buy bread and clothes and other necessaries for his house- 
hold use. It is needless to mention the mechanic and other 
dwellers in towns, who must perforce purchase everything which 
they use or employ in any way. ‘Taus every one in order to live is 
obliged to patronise the trader in some way, the only exceptions 
being the thief and the beggar, and these if not literally put to 
death are at least socially and economically dead. 

But the reference in the prophecy is more particularly to the 
merchants, who are engaged in commerce with foreign nations, and 
to the government which makes an image to the first beast—that is 
to say, backs up by the sword the enterprise of the trader and helps 
him to enforce his rights and introduce his trade wherever he finds a 
suitable market. Thus, when we look abroad, we find it literally 
true that those who refuse to worship the beast are put to death. 
It is well known that wherever Anglo-Saxon civilisation comes in 
contact with native aboriginal tribes these gradually die out. The 
North American Indian has almost disappeared, and the South Sea 
Islanders are vanishing away. The blacks of Australia are becoming 
fewer and the Maories do not multiply. The natives of Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego are disappearing before the flocks of the sheep 
farmer; but happily the great bulk of the tribes of South America 
survive, through coming under the rule of the Spaniard and the 
Portuguese whose whip of scorpions is evidently not so inexorable as 
the iron hand of trade. The civilised man is at present part of an 
industrial machine, and if he is not always in his place another must 
be found to fill it. The freeborn savage cannot realise this, so he 
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drops out of his place supposing he has ever been indaced to fill it, 
and anon he is no more. In China only a few years ago thousands 
of lives were sacrificed on the altar of trade. 

We have also in the Book of Revelation a description of a vision 
in which the Apostle saw a woman sit upon a scarlet coloured beast, 
full of names of blasphemy, having seven heads and ten horns. 
Here we have trade sitting upon the back of war—that is, Great 
Britain sitting on the back of Europe. The woman was arrayed in 
purple and scarlet colour, and we who have lately heard so much 
about an imperial policy and painting the map of the world 
red must be struck with the fidelity of the portrait. The woman is 
decked with the emblems of her riches, gold and precious stones and 
pearls, having a golden cup in her band full of abominations and 
filthiness of her fornication. There can be no doubt as to the 
signification of the word fornication, as it is almost a perfect 
synonym for commerce. The name written upon her forehead was 
“ Mystery, Babylon the great, the mother of Harlots and abominations 
of the Earth.” London has long been known as the modern 
Babylon; and not even the most sceptical mind will deny the 
applicability of the vision to her. The allurements to which those 
who have succeeded in business are subjected by the possession of 
money, and the extent to which those who would succeed in business 
are compelled to delay or refrain from marriage, will explain to us 
why trade is called the mother of harlots and abominations of the 
earth. London, therefore, as the chief seat of the trade of the world, 
merits the appellation. 

The second beast, as I have already said, is a personification of 
trade. The two horus may be appropriately named Buy and Sell ; 
the lion’s voice is the military and naval armament behind the 
peaceful exterior of commerce; the miracles are doubtless the 
triumphs uf science in the shape of the steam engine, the electric 
telegraph, and the telephone; while the fire from heaven is the 
electric light. By means of these miracles he deceived those that 
dwelt upon the earth. Twenty years ago trade was looked upon as 
the very gospel of peace. Looking at the peaceful conquests of 
Great Britain men thought that there could be no longer any 
necessity for, or possibility of, war. At that time the bare mention 
of war with a civilised power was enough to call forth vigorous 
protests from the press and torrents of denunciation from the pulpit. 
But it was not long before men began to see from the jealousies 
engendered by commercial rivalry that it would be necessary to make 
an image to the first beast; and we have now the spectacle of all 
the nations of Europe standing armed to the teeth ready to defend 
their trade or coerce weak nations into accepting it. Now the 
press assures us that the maintenance of large armaments is the 
best guarantee of peace; and the pulpit preaches the gospel of the 
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sword with a fearlessness which is a disgrace to the name of 
Christianity. 

Previous interpreters of this prophecy have usually discovered 
that the numerals contained in the letters of a word or a name when 
added together have made up the mystic number or mark 666, which 
the beast caused all both small and great, rich and poor, free and bond, 
to receive in their right hands or in their foreheads. Now if we 
take the words Buy, Sell, Trade, and add together the numbers of 
the letters as they stand in the English alphabet, we find that they 
amount in each case to the number forty-eight. Now the “ beast 
that was and is not, even he is the eighth,” and if we divide the. 
numbers 48, 48, 48, by eight we have 666. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic constitute an elementary education, which is usually 
termed the three R’s. R is the eighteenth letter of the alphabet, 
and three sixes are eighteen. The Latin word edwco gives forty- 
eight as before, which must be something more than a remarkable 
coincidence. An elementary education at least is necessary to all 
who buy and sell, And where are the marks of education bestowed 
but in the forehead and in the right hand—that is to say, the head 
is stored with learning and the right hand is taught to wield the 
pen? For thirty years this education has been compulsory in this 
country and for longer on some parts of the Continent, which leads 
me to the conclusion that compulsory education is the trade mark 
of the second beast. 

The second beast is identical with the false prophet referred to 
in the thirteenth verse of the sixteenth chapter ; and it is not diffi- 
cult to prove that trade is a false prophet. Many will be ready to 
admit the truth of the proposition, Success in trade means fortune, 
and trade has always been as capricious as fortune in the bestowal 
of its favours, It smiles upon some and deceives others. It 
promises to the honest trader a competency and social position, and 
gives him instead the benefit of the Bankruptcy Act. It promises 
to the hard working business man a fortune, and gives him instead a 
shattered constitution and an enfeebled brain. It promises to the 
widow and the orphan a comfortable income, and allows their all to 
be swallowed up by the speculator and the company promoter. It 
promises to the working man regular employment at good wages, 
and throws him adrift upon the world at the first commercial 
crisis, 

The proposed Act of Parliament for the suppression of commercial 
corruption is a sufficient comment on the state of morality 
engendered by trade. No merchant ever scruples to use any private 
knowledge he may possess for the purpose of enabling him to take 
advantage of his rivals or of those with whom he deals. Indeed all 
his efforts are usually directed to obtaining this private knowledge. 
It is well known that false raports of political and intsrnational 
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affairs are fabricated and spread abroad for the purpose of enabling 
speculators to make money on the Stock Exchange. Men have 
supposed that their wealth gave them the right to buy up the whole 
grain produce of a country or district in order to make themselves 
richer by starving the multitudes, thus endeavouring to put into 
practice in a new form the old principle that might is right, for the 
wealthy man is acknowledged to be the mighty man of valour of 
our day. Trade has brought about a struggle for existence in 
which every man’s hand is against his neighbour, and has destroyed 
all social feeling and happiness, so that the spirit of gaiety which 
was so prevalent in the so-called Dark Ages has been almost extin- 
guished in the land. 

The three unclean spirits, which came out of the mouth of the 
dragon, and out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the mouth of 
the false prophet, are represented as going forth to the kings of the 
earth to gather their armies together into a place called in the 
Hebrew tongue Armageddon. The dragon is the reptile press, the 
beast is war, and the false prophet trade; and we know that the 
spirits of these three have lately been gathering representatives of 
the European nations and portions of their armies together into 
China and also into Africa. Although the limits of territory and 
spheres of influence in China have been so far peacefully delineated, 
the danger is ever present that a clash of interests there or in Africa 
will precipitate a general European war. Then, in the words of the 
Apostle, there will be such an earthquake as never was since the 
beginning of the world until now. The fleets of the nations will 
doubtless go round bombarding all the towns and cities within reach 
of their guns, and we are told that men will blaspheme God because 
of the hail, for the plague thereof will be exceeding great. 

It may be impossible to predict the time when this great war 
will take place, but it seems quite certain that the war of commer- 
cial competition whick is now commencing will sooner or later lead 
to actual bloodshed. In the event of a general European war the 
financial ruin and commercial distress brought about by it will be 
enormous, and will probably be a much greater cause of suffering 
than the actual ravages of the sword. Great Britain will come off 
little better than the rest of the nations in this conflict. The 
empire will be divided into three parts—that is to say, probably 
Canada, South Africa,and Australia will become independentcountries. 
When the islands have fled away and the mountains are not found— 
or in plain language, when the ironclads have been sunk and 
the boundaries of kingdoms changed, it is doubtful if any form of 
government will be left in Europe. An earthquake in prophetical 
language does not necessarily mean a war; and may also be em- 
ployed to denote the great social and political revolution which 
must necessarily be brought about by such a war as that described. 
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After this great conflagration or revolution has burned itself out, 
we may confidently look for a millennium of peace ; for we are told 
in figurative language that the beast and the false prophet will 
both be cast alive into the lake of fire. A millennium from which 
the chance of money making is eliminated will not be very attrac- 
tive to those who have been successful in trade; but, on the other 
hand, vast multitudes who have been crushed under the heel of 
capitalism will hail it with acclamations of joy. Rights in private 
property will be almost if not entirely abolished, and some form of 
socialism or communism will then become universally prevalent. 
But to pray that the time may come is to pray for the dismember- 
ment of the Empire, and for a time of suffering and tribulation such 
as never was from the beginning of the world until now. 


ANDREW ALLAN. 





MAXIM GORKY. 


A VOICE FROM THE DEPTHS. 


Now#ERE, perhaps, in the realm of modern biography has the old 
adage that ‘‘ truth is stranger than fiction” received a more con- 
vincing illustration than in the life of Maxim Gorky, the famous 
Russian novelist. “I have come from below,” he says of himself, 
“from the nethermost ground of life, where is nought but sludge 
and murk”’; and from this nethermost ground he has suddenly sprung 
into the highest place amongst Russian novelists. His career has 
in it all the wonder of a romance, and nowhere, perhaps, outside of 
Russia, could such a life, either in its past sorrows or its present 
successes, be possible. Out of this unknown and untrodden realm, 
where dwell the wretched outcasts and pariahs of society, he has 
emerged; a strange being as from another world, with a knowledge 
of a life almost outside the bounds of civilisation, a life hidden in 
cells and loathsome underground places, at enmity with order and 
government, with society and civilisation, bound together by 
common hatreds, yet at heart at enmity with itself. Of these 
outcasts, homeless, hopeless, abandoned, their thoughts and speech ; 
their acts and feelings; their struggles and sorrows; their lives 
and their deaths, he writes. Nor is Gorky an alien in their midst ; 
one who with journalistic enterprise sees possibility of original 
“copy ” in these subterranean realms, and who, putting aside for a 
while the dress of civilisation, makes an excursion hither with note- 
book in his hand. He comes up out of their midst, he tells us, as 
one of them, bearing the marks of their life upon him, sent up to 
tell men of the unknown life lived around them by those who have 
almost lost the instincts of humanity, of “creatures who once were 
men.’ “JI am the truthful voice,” he says, “the harsh cry of 
those who still abide down there, and who have let me come up to 
bear witness to their sufferings.” 

For his vocation Gorky’s baptism of fire was long and severe. 
Born on March 26, 1869, the son of an upholsterer of Nishni- 
Novgorod, Alexei Maximovitch Peshkoff, alais Maxim Gorky, tasted 
almost from his birth the bitterness of want and disaster. At the 
age of four he fell ill of the cholera, the infection of which he trans- 
mitted to his father, who died from it. His mother seems to have 
been a woman of little character, and less heart, for marrying again 
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she seemed to have tired of the burden of his upbringing, and passed 
him on to the care of his grandfather, a sordid miser, who starved 
him wher he had money, and turned him adrift when he had lost 
it, Sent to earn his own livelihood at the age of nine, ill-luck 
still pursued him, for he was but a few weeks in the boot store to 
which he had been sent when he was returned as useless, having 
severely scalded his hands. From this time the demon of unrest 
seems to have entered into him, and, turned adrift upon the world, 
he wandered from place to place, from occupation to occupation, 
picking up a precarious living, enduring untold privations, and 


mixing with the outcasts and all the moral lepers of society. 


Having thus sunk down into the depths, his first upward step was 
when, on a steamer plying on the Volga, he met and engaged 
himself to the cook Smoory. Smoory, who had served in the ranks, 
and who possessed a fair education and a trunkful of books, 
relieved the monotony of his occupation by acting the part of 
instractor to his young apprentice. Immediately a new world 
opened up to Gorky’s imagination, a world which he longed to 
enter into and possess. Hitherto his education had been of the 
scantiest. “Till the cook appeared I could not endure books, or 
indeed any scrap of printed paper, passports included,” he says. 
To gratify this new-born love of learning he made his way to the 
university city of Kazan, “ fondly imagining that learning was given 
gratis there to every one who sought it.” Sadly disillusioned he 
was forced for bare existence to enter into a cracknel factory, and 
the time he passed there forms perhaps the darkest experiences of 
his life. In his sketch, Zwenty-six and One, he gives a lurid des- 
cription of the sufferings men endure in these stifling dens: 


“We were twenty-six men—twenty-six living machines cooped up in a 
damp cellar, where from morning until evening we were kneading dough 
and making cracknel biscuits. The windows of our cellar looked out upon 
a pit dug in the face of them, and lined with bricks grown green from 
the damp; the sashes were railed round on the outside with an iron net, 
and the light of the sun could not filter in to us through the panes of glass, 
which were coated with flour dust. . . . Our employer usually addressed 
us as rogues, and set before us at the midday meal putrescent tripe by 
way of meat. 

“We were stifled and crushed, living in this stone box, under the low, 
heavy ceiling, which was stained with black smoke and coated with cob- 
webs. We were weary and sick within the thick walls, which were dyed 
with blotches of dirt and mildew. . . . We were wont to rise at five in 
the morning, before’ we had a night’s sleep, and at six we sat down, stupid 
and listless, at the table to shape cracknels of the dough prepared for us 

y our mates, who had toiled while we were sleeping. And thus the live- 
long day, from early morning until ten at night, we kept it up... 
Sitting at a long table in two rows facing each other, nine on each side, 
we went on moving our hands and fingers with a merely mechanical 
motion, and so accustomed had we grown to our work that we never for a 
moment reflected on our movements. We had looked upon each other so 
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often, too, and so closely, that we each of us knew every wrinkle on the 
faces of his mates . 

“ Day after day, in flour-dust, in dirt carried in by our feet from the 
yard, in the dense, evil-smelling, stifling vapours, we kept rolling ont 
dough and making cracknels, moistening them with our sweat. We 
loathed the very sight of our handiwork, turning from it with nausea, nor 
could we ever eat of anything that left our hands, preferring to the 
cracknels coarse black bread.” 


The wage earned by these slaves, upon whose sad lives Gorky 
sheds the sombre light of his genius, amounted in all to three 
roubles, or about six shillings per month! It is a gloomy picture, 
almost unrelieved in the depth of its shadows, and every sentence is 
bitten in with the acid which fills Gorky’s soul as he recalls these 
terrible months. Nor ought the reader to forget them in judging 
what he has written. More literally could it be said of Gorky than 
of Dante, “ Behold the man who has been in Hell.” 

About this time Gorky reached the lowest depths to which a man 
may reach when he confesses that the world is too much for him, 
and seeks escape through the portals of death. The bullet, 
however, with which he sought relief, failed fortunately to reach a 
vital part; after a short detention in the hospital “I was restored 
to health,” he says, ‘in order to embark in the apple trade.” The 
apple trade, however, was not to keep him, nor any of the other 
trades which at this time claimed his attention for a few days or 
months. Once more he emerges in his native city of Nishni- 
Novgorod, and here he puts kis foot on the second step of the 
ladder leading him upward. On to this step he was lifted by the 
kindly offices of a lawyer named Lanin, who not only employed 
him in his office, but interested himself in his education, suggesting 
subjects for study, and lending him books. “His influence upon 
my education was enormous,” says Gorky. “To that highly 
educated and most noble man I owe more than to anybody else.” 

From this time the meshes of civilisation began to close in upon 
him, but not without much struggling on the part of Gorky to free 
himself, and not without one relapse into the old life, In Nishui 
he distinguished himself by the boldness with which he gave ex- 
pression to “liberal” opinions, and the violence with which he 
attacked existing institutions. He was not altogether tamed, how- 
ever, and after two years spent in good society, the passion for the 
rolling steppe and the free life again claimed him as its victiw. 
His probation was not yet ended, and for two years more he lived 
amongst the submerged, driven about from pillar to post. At length, 
in the autumn of 1892, there appeared at the cffice of the Kavkas, the 
leading newspaper in Tiflis, a young man, dressed in workman’s garb, 
offering a manuscript for publication. The editor glanced over it, 
accepted it, and promised to publish it in the following issue of his 
paper. “ But you have not signed it,” he observed. ‘‘ No, but you 
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can sign it for me—Gorky—Maxim Gorky.” (Gorky—bitter, in 
Russian.) The MS. was entitled ‘Makar Chudra,” and was duly 
published. Gorky had emerged! From this time his rise into 
fame was by leaps and bounds. In less than five years he was 
heralded in Russia as a star of the first magnitude, in less than ten 
his works have been translated into every European language. Few 
men in the history of literature have risen with such swiftness, none 
perhaps from such depths. It may be worth while, therefore, to 
consider to what this success is due, whether to novelty, or genius, 
or both. 

That Gorky arouses interest by the sheer novelty of kis appear- 
ance goes without saying. For one to have emerged at all from 
the society of those ‘‘ creatures who once were men,” is sufficient 
in itself to arotise intense curiosity. To appear also as the apostle 
of the damned, to possess a first-hand acquaintance of the life 
lived in the gloom below, to set upon the stage strange, repulsive 
figures, beings as from another world, to make them speak their 
language and lay bare their lives, is enough in itself to arouse the 
passionate interest of an age which has grown blasé, and which 
craves for some new excitement. Nor can it be denied that Gorky 
fulfils his promise. His success ‘is not wholly due to the gaucherie 
of his puppets. Were this all he had to offer he would not have so 
long survived, would have proved but a seven days’ wonder, taken 
up to be ruthlessly dropped when the shock was no longer felt. 
With great and inevitable limitations, Gorky possesses the true- 
dramatic instinct and the wizard’s touch. His creatures are not 
puppets, they are living beings, however inhuman and repulsive they 
appear. Up from the murky depths in response to his summons 
they arise, gaunt and shaggy figures, their eyes glowing with passion 
and cruelty, their laugh sardonic in its harshness, their speech full 
of blasphemies and imprecations against society, yet at times grow- 
ing soft with sorrow, and with visions and longings for better things. 
Sometimes Gorky summonses up a whole contingent of these strange 
beings, evil smelling and revolting, and unites them in a common 
hatred against law and order ; the next moment they turn against 
each other, separating like the mist into fantastic shapes, and with 
a shriek like the wind in anger, vanish away. In a sketch entitled 
¥ Creatures who once were Men,” quoted in Dr. E. J. Dillon’s book 
on the Life and Writings of Gorky, we have a picture drawn in 
charcoal of such a community. The scene is laid in a wretched 
hovel crowded with miserable wretches, some of them fallen from 
good positions, but all of them tainted with infamy. The presiding 
genius is a villain called Koovalda, who voices the hatred of the 
mass to the conventions of civilised society. They discuss among 
themselves the vicissitudes of their lives, and applaud the downfall 
of their oppressors. But though united in hatred against law and 
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order, they are never united among themselves, and so remain im- 
potent in their blind fury. Gorky’s description is truly appalling: 


“Suddenly comes an outburst of fiendish rage, a paroxysm of fury 
breaks out among these hounded-down people, harrowed by their cruel 
destiny. Or else there is a stirring and bustling among them as they 
instinctively feel the approach of that inexorable foe within them who has 
turned their entire life into one bitter absurdity. But this enemy, being 
unknown, can never be seized. And on his appearance they would fall 
foul of each other, striking out lustily, beating each man his neighbour 
with the cruelty of a wild beast. . . . Thus in blunted hate, in aching 
which wrung their hearts, in gloom which hid from them the issue which 
might lead them out of this infamous life, they dragged through days of 
autumn, awaiting the still more dreary days of winter.” 


Dark indeed is the picture, yet so sure is the touch that the pre- 
vailing feeling is a vast pity. For Gorky’s realism is not of that 
low order which revels in the abnormal and impure, until every- 
thing becomes bestial; even in his most lurid pictures there steals 
in some softer light which corrects the impression, and relieves the 
gloom. And in this Gorky shows himself the true artist. His 
figures, coarse, unlettered, terrible often, are yet quivering with 
life; they are cut out with passionate strokes, but they live in the 
imagination, and bite into the brain. And beneath all, beneath his 
contempt and scorn, his hatred against society and its conventions, 
there is the true man groping after truth, and the old pity, pity 
born in the soul that broods over life’s enigma, and the strange 
destiny of man, and the sorrows that are his lot. 

While it can be generously admitted that Gorky is more than the 
discoverer of a new “ genre,” it would be too much to expect that he 
has sprung from the pit full armed. The truth is that his writings 
offer an interesting psychological study to the attentive reader. For 
there are two Gorkys—Gorky the tramp, anarchic, passionate in his 
resentments, unregulated in his wrath; and Gorky the artist, with the 
artist’s pity, and his sense of proportion and aloofness. Out of the 
conflict of these two forces a new Gorky is slowly emerging, a civilised 
Gorky, yet with sudden and futile relapses into the old passions, and 
vain cries after the old free life, now no more possible, yet all the 
more attractive through the gilding of his imagination, and through 
the restraints of his new life. In his writings, sometimes the tramp, 
sometimes the artist, is uppermost, and when it is the former his aft 
is straightway sacrificed-‘to his passion. His wrath against society 
plays havoc with the truthfulness of his picture and the sincerity of 
his art. Even when the artist is uppermost he is hampered by the 
chaotic movement from below. He has not yet entered into posses- 
sion of himself, and so has not patience enough to think out his 
characters, he cannot stand aloof from them, and look at them from 
without in the patient tutored way of the true artist ; he must needs 
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fling himself into them until they become more or less disguised 
Maxim Gorkys. They speak his language and think his thoughts,. 
and so become unnatural and too big for the canvas. One cannot 
help recalling the witticism of Goldsmith. ‘If you were to make: 
little fishes talk,” he said of Johnson, “they would talk like whales.” 
All Maxim Gorky’s little fishes talk like whales ; he puts into the lips 
of his gypsies the most entrancing descriptions of nature, and his 
tramps are all philosophers engaged in the discussion of the most 
abstract theories. Notwithstanding his claim that the genuine tramp 
gets to the bed-rock of facts, and so sees things as they are, it may 
be questioned if they are capable of such mental feats as he would 
have us believe. 


More true and convincing is he when he analyses the motives: 


which lead so many of his countrymen to join the ‘barefoot 
brigade.” These divide themselves into many classes, but the class 
with which Gorky is most in sympathy, and which he most success- 
fully depicts, is that which is impelled by the thirst for freedom 
and the hatred of all social restraints. This thirst for freedom in 
Gorky has something of the instinct of the animal in it, it is the 


craving of the untamed nature for the open jungle, the broad steppes, . 


the free boundless life of the prairie: 


“ Friend, I love that vagabond life [says one who was once in the ranks]. 
It’s cold and hungry, but full of freedom. You don’t have any master 
over you. . . . You are master over your own life. . . . You might bite 
your head off, and nobody could say a word about it.... Well. ..I 
was hungry in those days, I was angry . . . and now I am looking up at 
the sky. The stars are winking down at me, and saying, ‘No matter, 
Lakutin, walk the earth, but never submit to anybody’ . . . and so I feel 


happy.” 


A deeper note is struck by the ex-nobleman Promtoff. He thus 
explains himself : 


“T believe I am one of those men for whom life is too narrow. .. In 
the life of a tramp there is something which draws you to it, sucks yoa in, 
swallows you up. It is good to feel yourself free from obligations, from 
the numerous petty ties which join you to others. . . . Indeed, if the- 
truth must be told, all those solemnly stupid relations which have come to 
be established among decent people in cities are a tiresome comedy... . 
Aye, and a vile comedy, too.” 


Notwithstanding the glamour which Gorky’s imagination throws 
over this free life it is found when analysed to be but the hatred of 
the lawless animal of restraint, it is but licence gilded over with a 
thin veneer of romance, As Ruskin reminds us “ the rottenest thing 
about a rogue is his religion,” and these same lovers of liberty have 
& curious code of morals. It is as we might expect, that “ might is 
right,” and it is preached with unblushing boldness by Gorky, In 
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his description of Ignat Gordyeer he produces a Titan after his own 
heart, and follows on with his gospel of force: 

“ Built on heroic lines, handsome, and no fool, he was one of those men 
who succeed always and in everything, not because they are talented and 
industrious, but rather because, possessing an immense reserve of energy, 
they are not, and indeed cannot be particular in the choice of means 
necessary to their ends and recognise no law but their own wills. Now 
and then, indeed, they speak with terror of conscience; at times even 
their struggle with it gives them torments, but conscience is a power which 
only feeble souls find invincible. The strong are not so easily subjugated 
by it; nay, they weld it according to their desires, for involuntarily they 
feel that, if once they give it space and freedom, it will break up their 
lives altogether.” 


This is the voice of Gorky the tramp, and he comes up from below 
with the morals of the pit, and with the marks of the miry clay. 
“It is strong, and therefore it is moral and good,” says one of his 
characters, and this maxim is too often illustrated not to detect in 
it an echo of Gorky’s own code of ethics. It is not a surprising code, 
perheps, remembering where it was learned, but it is a singularly 
brutal one, 

Where the real Gorky appears—Gorky the artist—is where he 
enters into and expresses those hidden and elusive emotions which 
in all hours of joy or sorrow powerfully move the human heart; in 
a realism which is so vivid that the figures are etched into the brain, 
and so true that they are recognised at once as living creations; and 
above all in his power to unite nature and man together in 
harmonious touches. The realm in which his artistic genius is 
most unfettered is the vast Russian steppe, rolling and billowing 
league upon league until it melts into the horizon; and upon this 
vast stage he places a few solitary nomads, ragged and lawless, with 
the wildness of the steppe in their natures, and, like it, unsubdued 
of man, As they trudge along the weary leagues until the day sets, 
or sink down hungry and tired, with only the night around, and the 
silent stars above, the artist in Gorky emerges. Something of the 
vastness, the solitariness, the sadness of the scene enters into the 
heart, and with it the old world sorrow, the sense of the tears of 
things, and all the wystery that lies around the world aud mixes in 
human life. And mixing with these emotions which come through 
nature there arises a vast pity for these homeless wanderers, a pity 
which even their coarse language and lawless desires cannot destroy. 
For into their soul states Gorky enters, and draws down into them 
the spirit of Nature, and blends human emotion with nature's 
effects. It is done with such ease and such sympathy that one 
does not hesitate in such moments to hail him as a Master. We 
close with an illustration of Gorky the artist. It is taken from a 
sketch entitled Emelyan Pilati, and is translated by Dr. Dillon. A 
couple of tramps are on the march in search of food, and on their 
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way meet some shepherds, who, after some skirmishing give them 
some bread to appease their hunger : 


“ The little Russians wended their way towards the interior of the steppe 
with heavy swaggering gait, looking back at us every minute. We 
remained seated on the earth, and, paying no further heed to them, tackled 
the savoury white bread with the suet. 

‘*Emelyan champed, snuffled, and for some reason or other avoided 
meeting my gaze. 

‘*The day was wearing into evening. Far off over the sea the birth was 
visible. Slowly it crawled over the face of the waters, drawing a light 
blue film along the gentle ripple. Away in the same distant depths of 
distance arose a ridge of yellowish-lilac clouds, fringed with roseate gold, 
and, further intensifying the murk, floated over the steppe. And in the 
steppe itself, far, far away on its utmost edge, a vast purple fan of sunset 
glories spread itself out softly and tenderly, suffusing earth and heaven 
with a mellow glow. The waves kept on beating the beach, and the sea, 
rose here, there of a dark-bluish hue, throbbed wonderously beautiful and 
mighty... 


Their hunger appeased, Emelyan begins to recount some of his 


past experiences, and recounts how he is tempted by another to 
commit a murder : 


“ Here he paused awhile, and slowly twirled his cigarette. 

“The sunset splendours were nearly all blotted out, only one little rosy 
ribbon, growing paler every second, still slightly tinged the corner of a 
downy cloud which had become motionless, as if, fallen into lassitude, it 
had got frozen and fixed in the darkening heavens. The steppe was 
wrapped in silence and sadness, and the soothing plash of the waves 
rolling restlessly in from the sea with a monotonous soft sighing intensified 
the sadness and silence. On every side started up great weird shadows 
and glided towards us along the smooth steppe, which lay languid from 
the sultry heat of the day, and seemed to have sunk in slumber. And 
above the sea the stars one after another burst gleaming into sight, so 
pure, so new, as if they had been created but yesterday, to bespangle the 
deep velvety heaven of the south. . . .” 


When Emelyan resumes he tells how in the darkness of an 
October night he went out to wait by a bridge crossing a river fora 
rich merchant whom he intended to rob: 

“. . . Well, I lay there and waited for one thing, and what 
happened was something wholly different. I looked; some one was 
coming from the city . . . drunkit would seem . . . I hear him sob 
. - . He draws nearer, and turning my eyes I behold—a woman !” 
The woman has come out to drown herself, being forsaken by her 
lover. In the sadness of her condition he forgets all about the rich 
merchant and his plans to rob him. A new nature seems suddenly 
to emerge as he comes into contact with her, and when she bids 
him farewell at her own door he refuses the money she fain would 
press upon him, Then the watchman appears, he is accused of 
loitering with intent to steal, there is a scuffle, and he spends the 
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night in prison, but he cannot go back to the old life, and thus his 
story ends. ‘'He fell silent, and stretched himself out on the 
ground, laying his arms under his head, and gazing at the heavens, 
velvety and star-studded. And everything was hushed round about. 
The roll of the surf grew softer still and fainter, and came floating 
towards us like a gentle sigh in sleep.” 

JAMES Burns, B.A. 





MARRIAGE WITH DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER. 


Ir appears to me that the gifted authoress of the article on 
“‘ Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister,” in the June number of 
the Nineteenth Century—and After, hardly does full justice to the 
advocates of the proposed change in the law, inasmuch as she 
omits some points on which those advocates rest their contention 
while laying more stress than is necessary on a few of their lesser 
arguments. 

Although evidently careful to avoid giving offence to those who. . 
differ from her on this question the Hon. Mrs. Chapman is not 
entirely successful in concealing. the distrust with which she regards 
her opponents. Possibly if she could for a moment free herself 
from religious prepossessions she might be led to acknowledge that 
there is more to be said for the other side than appears to her at 
present, and that the motives of the advocates of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister may be as pure as those of their bond fide 
adversaries, I have nothing to say on the religious aspect of the 
question beyond remarking tkat the prohibition of such marriages 
nowadays is only rigidly upheld by the Church of England, and as 
British subjects are not obliged to belong to that Church it is not 
reasonable that members of other communities, or people of no 
particular community, should be bound by the tenets of a church of 
which they are not members. ‘The law, if passed, will not interfere 
with a strict Anglican’s conscience but leave him as free as he is 
now to confurm to the doctrine of his church ; it will simply enable 
a non-Anglican to act with the same amount of freedom which is 
enjoyed by everybody out of England. True that Roman Catholics 
are not allowed marriage with a deceased wife’s sister without first 
obtaining a dispensation, but as that dispensation, saving exceptional 
cases, is invariably granted, the rule cannot be described as a pro- 
hibition. 

Discussing the question from a practical point of view, I cannot 
seriously attach any weight to the sentimental argument based on 
the presumed fraternal relationship which the present law is supposed 
to safeguard. Feelings, fraternal or otherwise, cannot be called into 
existence by Acts of Parliament or by Church rules, A fraternal 
feeling may, and in fact does often, exist between parties who are . 
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not connected either by the ties of consanguinity or of affinity, as in 
the case of people who have known each other from infancy, but 
that feeling must be of spontaneous growth and cannot be created 
by law. Neither is it in the power of the law to prevent a widower 
and his late wife’s sister from falling in love with each other; and 
the law being powerless in that respect it is most unfair that its 
power should be exerted in preventing the natural sequel to a 
perfectly natural situation. Assuming for the sake of argument 
that love between a widower and his sister-in-law is an evil (a pro- 
position which on rational grounds cannot be maintained), the 
present law does not suppress the evil but merely withholds the 
remedy. 

Mrs, Chapman quotes a case: 

‘The wife has grown sickly ; she has asked a young and pretty sister to 
help her in her family cares, and she becomes aware that the fraternal 
relation is waning, and that a feeling abhorrent to it is growing up 
between the two persons she has Joved and trusted most. Can any one say 
that there is no degradation of family life, no stepping down, in all this?” 
I quite agree with Mrs, Chapman—nobody could deny the degrada- 
tion, and the shame of it, but what has the lawto do with it? Are 
we to understand that while the law forbids a man to marry his 
sister-in-law after his wife’s death there is no degradation in his 
falling in love with her while the wife is alive? Can it be held 
that the alteration of the law would provide teraptation where none 
at present exists? Or will it be maintained that so long as there is 
no possible prospect of marriage there can be no danger of unlawful 
love while the wife is living? And, further, does Mrs. Chapman 
look upon the legal fiction of fraternity as so reliable a safeguard 
that the young and pretty sister above referred to could go and 
live with her widowed brother-in-law ? And if she could not do so 
without loss of reputation what becomes of the boasted 
fraternity ? | 

But why should the sister be singled cut as the only woman 
who, being cailed to assist a sickly wife, is not to be allowed to 
marry that wife's husband in the event of the latter becoming a 
widower ? A woman’may have a dear friend, who is more than 4 
sister to her, and whom she would naturally send for if in want of 
assistance, or whom she might gladly take to live with her for the 
mere pleasure of enjoying her company. This is no far-fetched 
hypothesis, for it is frequently done. Now the law, to be consistent, 
ought to extend the prohibition of marriage with a widower to any 
woman who has lived under the same roof with him in his wife’s 
lifetime. Cousins often occupy that privileged position, but the 
law does not contemplate them; and here I may remark the 
strangeness of a law which allows a man to marry his first cousin, 

who is but one degree removed from the relationship of a sister—a 
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genuine sister, mind you, not a fictitiously legal one—and yet 
forbids marriage with a woman who is a complete stranger to his 
blood. 

Mrs. Chapman objects, and others have objected before her, to 
our treating the subject in piecemeal fashion instead of dealing with 
the principle of marriages of affinity generally, and proceeds to ask 
why a man should not be allowed to marry his stepmother, or a 
woman her son-in-law, &c.? My answer to this is simply that there 
is no demand for such marriages, and that, therefore, they need not 
be considered. We dv not legislate when there is no call for 
legislation. Marriage with a deceased wife's sister, on the other 
hand, is a desideratum, and as such it is entitled to consideration. 

Going back to the pleasant fiction of fraternity by aftinity, 
should the desired alteration in the law be carried, and should the 
change entail a diminution of the familiar intercourse between 
brother and sister-in-law, I should not greatly regret that result. 
My experience, I grieve to say, differs greatly from that of the 
amiable contributor to the Nineteenth Century—and After. I have 
lived most of my life on the Continent, and during many years in 
the Consular service of a foreign country I have officially had 
frequent and painful opportunities of investigating the antecedents 
of unfortunate women who are placed under police surveillance. 
Those investigations revealed the startling fact that in the 
majority of cases the first cause of the fall of those unfortunates 
was the brother-in-law. So much for the comforting assertion 
that 


“the fraternal relation by adoption is secured from passion by the most 
stringent and time-honoured of sanctions,” 


Against Mrs. Chapman’s hundreds of sisters-in-law who, she feels 
sure, would bear her out in saying that 
“the relation between brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law is one of the 
flowers in this vale of tears; that it is the fraternal relation with a differ- 


ence, that it has a fragrance of its very own, for there is what we call 
“romance” in it, quite apart from love-making.” 


I could set a greater number to whose ears that pretty sentiment 
would sound like a bitter mockery, for I am firmly convinced that, 
but for the dangerous intimacy which the legal relationship of 
affinity sanctions, many a poor girl, whose sad case was brought 
under my notice; might have been saved and reserved for a pure 
and honest life. 

Let me wind up with another and more cheerful statement, also 
drawn from personal experience. I count friends by the dozen on 
the Continent who are married to their deceased wives’ sisters, and, 
to the best of my knowledge, there is not one among them who is 
not happy in his second marriage ; most of them have children by 
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the first wife, and I imagine that it was chiefly for that very 
reason that they each chose for his second wife his sister-in-law as. 
the most likely person to prove an affectionate stepmother. The 
legality of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister evidently works 
well in our Colonies, at least [ presume so, for if attended with ill 
effects Mrs. Chapman would not have failed to point them out,. 
whereas she contents herself with saying that 


“the ideal of life in the Colonies is necessarily a very imperfect one as. 
compared with that of the Mother Country. We have a long and varied 
past, and our community at this day embraces many elements, social and 
educational, elements of refinement and culture as well as of practical: 
experience, which the oldest of colonial communities do not and cannot 
possess. If we look to the history of the English race in the past, and on. 
its various constituents at present, it seems simply grotesque that England: 
should alter her marriage law because her Colonies have altered theirs?” 


No; the law should not be altered because the Colonies have altered 
theirs, but because the alteration would gladden many a heart 
without doing harm to anybody, and because colonial experience, 
added to the experience of foreign countries, prove that the dread of 
injury to family life which the change is supposed to involve is 
unfounded. 
“It is for disinterested parties,” says the Hon. Mrs. Chapman, “to- 


look at the question in a broader light than do those who are interested 
either as principals or advocates.” 


Quite so, but may I be permitted to ask, “* Who looks at the ques- 
tion in the broader light? Those who rest their case on the expe- 
rience and testimony of the whole civilised world to the exception 
of Great Britain, or those who, while affirming their opinion that 
the question is not one either of theology or Biblican scholarship,. 
insist. that the tenets of the Church of England should be our guide 
on thg question of marriage ? ” 

upholders of the marriage law as it stands at present could 
not have found an abler exponent of their sentiments than the Hon. 
Mrs. Chapman, for she has succeeded in making the most of a case 
which, I beg leave to consider, weak. Nobody could doubt her 
sincerity, and the charm of her graceful style is most alluring. Her 
appeal to science, however, adds nothing to the arguments suggested 
by her devotion to Anglican precepts; and when she tells us of 
there being no doubt.that human progress is a record of slow steps- 
upward from the brute level, she weakens the force of her appeal to 
time-honoured traditions, for she must then logically admit our 
right, nay our duty, to improve laws dating from remote ages and 
conceived by men who, by reason of their antiquity, were necessarily 
nearer the brute level than we are. 
WALTER LISLE. 

























THE ETHICS OF WHEELS. 


Tr can easily be shown that the wheel has had an ethical influence 
upon the destinies of primeval man in his upward trend towards the 
position occupied by his civilised descendant of to-day. If individual, 
civic, national and international life were robbed of the wheel of 
civilisation a panic would immediately result, and the cosmos of 
living would be reduced to a chaos. Nothing that could be con- 
ceived could produce such a revulsion of thought, such a cataclysm, 
as it were, of catastrophe, and such a paralysis of private and public 
life as the withdrawal of the wheel and its use. If any man were 
sufficiently powerful to exact a tax as coming from the world’s © 
Chancellor of Exchequer upon the wheel, his purse would be filled 
with untold wealth, poured in from all parts, all climes, and all races 
of mankind. 

It is only when such a loss is contemplated that the true value 
and significance of such an apparently simple piece of mechanism 
is comprehended. Unless such an imposed tax were paid, all 
watches and clocks, many instruments invaluable to the full enjoy- 
ment of domestic life, innumerable locomotive appliances indispen- 
sable to private and public necessities, all carriage and transportation 
on earth and sea of various peoples, goods and chattels, would be 
immediately stopped, and nothing but stagnation and paralysis 
would result. Indeed, such a catastrophe as the withdrawal of the 
wheel from the common uses of man is unthinkable. Mankind 
would for the moment be rendered impotent, and life would be at a 
standstill. 

It may be said, indeed, that civilisation started with the advent 
of the wheel. Primeval man can be imagined, as the first glimpse 
of enlightenment penetrated his dark brain, bewildered at the 
thought of the dampness and inconvenience of his houseless exist- 
ence, striving mentally to overcome the difficulties of the situation. 
For protection against the elements some sort of shelter was neces- 
sary. With his crude axe trees were felled, and huge trunks and 
branches were rolled along the earth’s surface to the desired place 
of retreat from the storms and stress of weather. Such rudimen- 
tary methods were slow and cumbersome, and it may further be 
imagined that his awakened intellect bethought itself of a more easy 
way of transporting his wood. To save the friction of the ground, 
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naturally increased by the weight of his timber, it was discovered 
that a few small branches smoothed and used as rollers rendered the 
task comparatively lighter. These crude rollers are to their original 
parents representatives of the present up-to-date wheel. Later on 
the prehistoric ancestor of civilised man found the continual pick- 
ing up of these rollers left behind a tedious and slow occupation. 
Thrown back upon his wits, the thought suggested itself to his 
dull imagination that could the rollers but be fixed, yet capable of 
revolving, another step in advance could be secured. In this manner 
the crude framework to attach the rollers was designed, and the 
parent of the earliest carriage was created. 

The rudimentary carriage was sufficient only for its day, and the 
awakened intellect of primeval man being still dissatisfied with his 
poor methods of locomotion again set to work to construct what is 
now known as the solid wheel still in existence in certain out-of- 
the-way parts of the world. As a natural sequence of events the 
substitution of spokes for the solid wood and the introduction of 
metal at the wearing parts came as a matter of course. 

The whole object of the wheel, it may be admitted, is to reduce 
friction to a minimum, and the present bicycle wheel, with its 
delicate mechanism, and frictionless ball bearings, only points the 
way to unknown possibilities of the future. The wheel may be 
regarded as a section through the centre of a sphere, and the sphere 
itself is a wheel in the widest sense capable of revolution in every 
direction, and the use of the spberical wheel—if such it may be 
termed—is endless. From babyhood upwards the friction of life 
is lessened by the utilisation of various implements and instruments 
without which so-called civilisation might possibly be unbearable. 
To lessen the friction of seriousness the wheel plays its part grandly 
in recreation. Without it our national games would be non-existent, 
Cricket, football, hockey, golf, tennis, croquet, billiards—all require 
@ ball. Looking upwards towards the canopy of heaven a whole 
constellation visible to the eye of man betrays the marvellous 
wonders of astronomy, and points to the imaginative thinker such a 
spherical wheel unthinkable in its marvellousness, The planets as 
seen through the most powerful telescope, revolving on their wondrous 
orbits, awakens the belief in the existence of worlds as yet unknown 
because unseen, and further a multitude of solar systems, revolving 
on unknown stupendous orbits, inconceivable to man. 

Hence, the wheel takes its place in the simple and complex life 
of primeval and civilised man. Step by step it has Jed him to 
abandon his crude methods of barbarism to take up more highly 
skilled appliances, and delicately wrought machinery. The wheel 
is symbolic of movement, and movement with least friction is revo- 
lution, and revolution takes the form of a “spherical” or 
“sectional” wheel, so a wheel is representative of an influence that 
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permeates all that is seen or known of the infinite great and infinite 
small, and existence without the common and familiar object known 
as the wheel is incomprehensive to man. 

The wheel, however, has its dark side, as all other weapons of 
man’s enlightenment and civilisation, for, although originally designed 
to aid man, it eventually was yoked as an instrument of torture and 
destruction. In Germany the wheel, as an instrument of torture, 
was used down to the commencement of the ninetsenth century, 
and previous to this period was common in England for the punish- 
ment of criminals of the most atrocious class. Even Shakespeare 
apparently refers to this in Coriolanus, iii., 2 : 


“ Let them pull all about mine ears, present me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horses’ heels.” 


The Bible contains many references to the wheel as a weapon of 
destruction and of warfare, and it is evident that the chariots on 
wheels were known as early as fifteen hundred years before Christ 
was born. Judging from a Biblical point of view, and by reference © 
to many prophecies contained in Jeremiah, the wheel had a mar- 
vellous hold upon the imagination of the thinking “generations at 
that time, and wheels of flying machines are prophesied as follows: 
“. , , and when the living creatures were lifted up, the wheels 
were lifted up . . . for the spirit of the living creature was in the 
wheels.” 

Illustrative of the hold that the wheel had upon the imagination 
of even early writers, it is interesting to note that Greek mythology 
narrates the punishment of a hero, who had boasted of a certain 
sin with a goddess, by being fastened in hell to a fiery wheel per- 
petually turning round. Referring to perpetual motion, this, too, 
takes its form in an overbalancing wheel, which was a favourite 
contrivance of those who sought to perpetuate their fame with 
the invention of an ever-moving apparatus, and was, in fact, 
adopted as such by the Marquis of Worcester a few centuries 
ago, 

In literature, and especially in poetry, the wheel has had a 
peculiar influence upon the author’s imagination, as many quota- 
tions from Shakespeare, Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth, Homer, &c., 
will show. Shakespeare refers to one of the attributes of fortune 
as the emblem of mutability in the following : 


“ The giddy round of Fortune’s wheel.” 
—Henry V., iii., 6, 


Then again, as illustrative of the burden or refrain of a 
ballad : 
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“ You must sing a-down, a-down, 
An you call him a-down-a, 
O, how the wheel becomes it ! ” 
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—Hamlet, iv., 5. 





A very fine quotation is obtained from South, illustrative of the 
circumgyration of life, which reads as follows: 

‘“‘ According to the common vicissitude and wheel of things, the 
proud and the insolent, after long trampling upon others, come at 
length to be trampled upon themselves.” 

An appeal to the sense of humour latent in the human encepbalon 
| is discovered in the phrase, to “ break a butterfly on the wheel,” as 
la showing a suggested punishment out of all proportion to the gravity of 
the offence and importance of the offender, or to employ great means 
or exertions for trifling ends, Then there is the ethical appeal to do 
one’s best, whatever that is, in the phrase ‘‘ to put one’s shoulder 
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4 to the wheel,” 7.c., to assist in bearing a burden, or in overcoming 
i a difficulty ; to exert or to bestir one’s self. 
a There is also the quotation, ‘‘ wheels within wheels,” which refers 






so adequately to the complication of life’s circumstances, influences, 
i motives, Xe. 

In calm domesticity, by the advent of the wheel in the shape of 
the sewing-machine and the bicycle, what a great change io the © 
habits and customsof men is wrought! Even Punch cannot refrain 
from presenting some words of wisdom in a funny sense, as is 
shown in the following quotation: ‘A man’s life revolves on 
curves of intellect. It is on the hard lines of the emotions that 
a woman’s life progresses. Both revolve in cycles of masterpieces. 
They should revolve on bi-cycles built, if possible, for two.” 

Another humourist relates that at the advent of the wheel woman 
ceased to be a lonely molecule wandering in a world of homogeneous 
particles, and became a being capable of enjoying individual and 
collective life; while Lady Colin Campbell gives the following 
unstinting eulogy of the pastime of cycling: 
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“On a bicycle to wish and to do in the matter of speed are one; 
there is no using of whip ona poor tired horse, no protest from one’s 
conscience at urging on a weary fellow-creature. And so, on the wings 
of the wind, as swiftly as softly, and as silently, Ixiona carries one 
back to the haven where I would be by the shores of the unvintaged 
sea.” 





It cannot be denied that with the aid of wheels a new world of 
e pleasure awaits to be explored. Where before humans crept about 
: on legs, they vow glide hither and thither, gathering health, 
strength, and interest as they flit. Not only rapid thought, quick 
judgment, and prompt action are inspired by the pastime of cycling 
or motoring, but a charming sense of independence is enjoyed, and 
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what the late Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson styled as the 
“athleticism of the soul” is cultivated. An enthusiast thus gives 
expression to the depths of his feelings : 


“ You may keep your spur and saddle, 

Naught I care ; 

If you like canoe and paddle, 
That is fair. 

On my wheel, away in flight, 

Rosy morn or glorious night, 

What with cycler’s keen delight 
Can compare ?” 


It is indeed curious to note what evolution and revolution have 
been wrought by the advent of new instrumentalities in the hands 
of man. A piece of metal twisted in a certain way, coupled with 
other metallic parts, fitted with a little rubber here, a portion of 
leather there, and a few cupfuls of air, and a mechanism is created 
that seemed to be unconsciously designed from the first to revolu- 
tionise the traditions, habits, and customs of the highest civilised 
races, to bring wisdom, health, and happiness, and to redeem society 
from much unnecessary enslavement. New worlds hitherto un- 
explored await all sorts and conditions of men. The scientific 
cyclist can potter along hedgerows hunting for specimens, and even. 
the ordinary rider can discover milestones, boundary posts, obelisks,.. 
finger boards, diversions of old roads, bank cuttings and road: 
surfaces which afford interesting points of observation, and fre-- 
quently problems not obviously easy of solution, strange dialects, 
quaint names, queer customs, can be noticed in a day’s ride from 
any centre. The cycling enthusiast, indeed, has many joyful ways- 
before him, and he who chooses a moonlight trip has the oppor- 
tunity of studying nature from quite a new point of view. 

Although the wheel has mostly been democratic in its utilisation, 
it has also been aristocratic and plutocratic. In the early Victorian 
era, when railways were first invented, it was considered infra dig. 
for the aristocrat family to travel by rail except in their own 
carriage, which was carried bodily, passengers and all, on a truck 
specially built for the purpose. As time went on,. however, the- 
Prejudice of travelling in public vehicles was overcome by the- 
Separation of the first, second, and third classes of travellers in- 
different compartments. The twentieth century has adopted the- 
more democratic plan of arrangement with the adoption of the tube- 
railway and the electric car tramway, which make no distinction 
of classes except, indeed, between the smoking and non-smoking 
passengers. This democratisation of travellers cannot fail to have 
an ethical influence upon passengers, and even upon civilised life, 
for it points to the coming cleanliness of apparel of the so-called 
Working classes, who may feel sensitive while sitting on the same 
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seats and next to cleanly attired people. It is this democracy 
of the wheel that gives so hopeful a colour to the future 
developments. 

In tracing the wheel and its influence upon individualistic and 
collective life, it is interesting to note the ethical character of the 
various improvements which have led to the rise and fall, the use 
and non-use, and the supply and demand of various instruments, 
Take, for instance, warfare; how much more concentrated action 
was required by a party of men, all working simultaneously for a 
set purpose, in the manipulation of a cannon, as compared with the 
individual effort necessary for the firing of a rifle. Many other 
comparisons of a like nature exist in industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial life, and demonstrate independence and interdependence 
of individual and collective life as they act and react on each other. 
The wheel has ever been in the midst of all reforms and counter- 
reforms suggested by progressive minds in a conservative population. 
It can surely be truthfully stated that no machinery has ever been 
invented without some part or portion of it taking the shape of a 
wheel or roller, and no building has ever been constructed without 
the aid of that ever present helper of man, the wheel, except indeed 
a hut constructed by primeval tribes. 

There has never beep, and probably there never will be, any 
question of monopoly connected with the wheel by any one man, or 
any special section of mankind; it has always been the property of 
humanity. The aristocrat and platocrat may have possessed tem- 
porary domination of it, but only for a period, and then the subjects 
of King Demos have always had some connection with it, however 
slight. The wheel and its appurtenances may have been owned by 
the few, but the mass has worked it. 

But the great and final attribute of the wheel is that it has 
redeemed man from slavery. It has led to his abandonment as 4 
beast of burden ; it has raised him to a drawer or a driver from 4 
carrier ; it bas been the instrument of his evolution from a hand- 
worker to a superintendent of delicate and valuable machinery, and 
from a walker to a traveller. What it will do, or what it has in 
store, for man in the future remains to be seen. Wonderful inven- 
tions are, so to speak, in the air, and men’s thoughts travel to the 
control of the wind and air as an agency of locomotion, and there is 
much talk in various quarters of marvellous ingenuity in the con- 
struction and utilisation of water wheels, to say nothing of road 
machinery capable of travelling at a hitherto unheard of rate of 
speed. 

It is interesting to study what the ethics of wheels has done in 
the past, but what is to happen in the future cannot be prophesied 
in these pages. The use of expensive and delicate machinery has 
led to the construction of well lighted and comfortably warmed 
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workshops ; the steam-engine, the motor-car, and the bicycle have 
paved the way for speedy and clean rail and road transit, and the 
adoption of the wheel in the pursuits of war and peace has led to 
highly skilled labour as it relates to industrial and collective life. 
In fact, man by his wit and wisdom has apparently never invented 
anything that can compare with the wheel concerning its ethical 
value to humanity. 


N. G. Bacon. 




































THERE are two main divisions in all work and effort—the mental 









PUTTING PRACTICE BEFORE 
THEORY. 
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and the manual, the theoretical and the practical. Though the 
fields of thought and action are closely united, we vevertheless 
recognise a wide gap between them, and often serious apparent 
contradictions. In actual experience, doctrine and life in religion, 
and theory and practice in morals, science, and social life often 
present great divergencies, which are not always uniform. In 
morals, theory is generally better than practice; in theology, 
science, and social life, practice is often superior to theory. But, 
in neither case is practice necessarily dependent on, or absolutely 
governed by, theory. We do not need a complete.scheme of ideas 
and relations before we can pursue any course of action, or even of 
intellectual inquiry. Men act largely from habit, custom, and 
traditions; and truth, in every department of knowledge, has beer 
reached rather through practical investigation of facts than through 
& priori theories or abstract speculation. To arrive at true doctrines 
or theories in science or religion, practice has been, and must be, 
put before theory, or be closely allied with it. To put theory before 
practice, or to dissever them, has always impaired truth or led to 
error. 

Not only is theory valueless except so far as it can be reduced to 
practice, but unless reached through practice it is in danger of 
being false. History shows that the successful pursuit of haman 
industries or knowledge, or even the discovery of new truths, 
simply demands genius and ideas—a working plan, such as that of 
an architect in building—not a foregone conclusion, or a speculative 
conception of processes and results. So far as a philosophical 
explanation of things is attainable, we reach it through practice ; te 
formulate it apart from facts and experience is to risk, if not to 
court, error. 

Is not this one explanation of much of man’s abortive effort and 
erroneous and unjust judgments? Doctrine and theory are necessary; 
true theories are as essential to noble life and character as true 
practice ; abstract speculation has its place in education and culture; 
but we cannot Legin with theory, or sever it from practice. Nor bas 
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the world outgrown the dangerous tendency of unguarded reliance 
on theory. The mere theorist is still abroad ; and Dickens’ satirical 
phrase, “How not to do it,” might be applied to many of the 
political and social conditions of our day. In this, as in every age, 
the knowledge needed by the majority of men is concrete, not 
abstract; moral, not metaphysical; religious, not speculative ; 
practical, not theoretical. So far as the average man can reach the 
latter terms in this series, he will reach them through practice of 
the former. Through the experience of the concrete, the moral, the 
religious and the practical, he will realise—so far as he realises them 
at all—the abstract, the metaphysical, the speculative, and the 
theoretical. 

It is to the reversal of this process—putting theory first—that 
some of the greatest errors, falsehoods and tyrannies in human history 
ave traceable. By mere thinking, whether in science or religion, 
men have never reached the truth. It is only as they have united 
action with thought, sought to know what was really fact, apart 
altogether from any preconceived notions of their own, that they 
have come to know anything. Condillac tells an instructive story 
on this point, of a philosopher who thought he had discovered a 
principle which sufficed to account for all the strange phenomena of 
chemistry. He hastened to communicate his discovery to a skilful 
chemist, who, having patiently listened to him, told him there was 
only one unfortunate circumstance, namely, that the chemical facts 
were precisely the converse of what he had supposed them to be. 
Bat far from being abashed by this discouraging answer, this 
philosopher was such an inveterate theorist that he immediately 
replied, ‘‘ Well, then, have the goodness to tell me what the facts 
are, that I may explain them on my system.” This is putting 
theory before practice indeed, and we see what came of it. But 
the same thing has been done again and again in education, science, 
politics, religion and social life; not simply in the minds of 
individuals, but in schemes of thought and life; by nations, 
churches, governments, systems; and it is being done to-day, in 
perhaps unsuspected ways, with the most banefal results. 

We may illustrate this by glancing for a moment at what putting 
theory before practice has meant in the realm of natural science. 
in our reference to what are called “the dark ages,” we cast no 
reflection on the astrologers and alchemists, but simply use their 
¢onclusions as a lesson. They did not possess the means—the 
instruments and contributory knowledge—belonging to modern times, 
and their efforts were doubtless necessary as a preparation for ours. 
None the less, we see that the Ptolemaic astronomy, and the search 
after the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life, erred in putting 
theory before practice, and were consequently doomed to failure. 
And the course of scientific inquiry since has completely justified 
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this verdict. It has only been by reversing this method, by following 
the Baconian or inductive philosophy—putting practice before theory 
—that advance has been made in any department of science, or even 
of general knowledge. In astronomy, for instance, it was only 
through the actual study of the heavenly bodies, by the aid of 
powerful telescopes and the help of the higher mathematics, that 
the range and accuracy of the modern science has been attained. It 
was his devotion to mathematics, the most exacting and demonstrable 
of the sciences, which led Copernicus to conceive the idea of the 
earth’s motion, and similar studies led Newton to establish it. In 
physics, advance has similarly been made through practical observa- 
tion. It was the movement of the swaying lamp in Pisa cathedral 
that suggested to Galileo the isochronism of the vibrations of the 
pendalum ; the fall of an apple which revealed to Newton the law 
of gravitation; and it was watching the rushing steam from his 
mother’s tea-kettle that taught James Watt its’elastic force and led 
to the invention of the steam-engine. The history of geology, 
chemistry and electricity, bears the same testimony to practice as 
being the road at once to just ideas and to utility. It was “The 
Testimony of the Rocks ”—the actual interrogation of the secrets of 
the earth’s crust—that led to the revolution in our notions of the 
earth’s antiquity, formation, &c.;! and the practical experiments 
and analysis of substances, by men like Priestley, Cavendish, 
Lavoisier (the discoverer of oxygen), Guy Lussac, Berzelius, 
Thomeon, Sir Humphry Davy, and Faraday, that have virtually 
created the sciences of modern chemistry and electricity. 

Faraday’s career is a remarkable instance of the way in which 
practical experiment leads to truth and discovery in science, which 
could never otherwise be reached. Both the discovery of electro- 
magnetism by Oérsted, and of magneto-electricity by Faraday, illus- 
trate this. The former failed to demonstrate his conviction of the 
relation between electricity and magnetism co long as the wire from 
the battery was placed perpendicularly over the magnetic needle, but 
the instant it was placed parallel with the needle the latter 
oscillated, and by reversing the current the needle deviated in the 
contrary direction. Professor Hansteen remarked at the time 
that Oérsted might truly be said to have ‘tumbled over this by 
accident.” “But,” he added, as Lagrange said of Newton, “such 
accidents only meet persons who deserve them.” Faraday, as every 
scientific student knows, “ completed Oérsted’s detection (as Professor 


! Speaking of Hugh Miller, Peter Bayne says: “ Asa geologist, his reputation 1s 
securely based upon his actual discovery of important fossil organisms, one of which 
bears his own name; and on his contributions to our knowledge of the formations 
in which these organisms occur. His eye to eye acquaintance with nature is attested 
on every page. His powers of observatiom were singularly strong and accurate. 
(Life and Letters.) “In indurated clay belonging to the old red sandstone forma- 
tion he discovered and dug out nodules which, when Jaid ‘open by a skilful blow of 
the hammer, displayed certain organisms that had -never. been seen by a human 
eye.”—Art: Encyclopedia Britannica. © le ec elias ta 
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Hansteen says) by inverting the experiment, by demonstrating that 
an electrical current can be excited by a magnet, and this was no 
accident, but a consequence of a clear idea.” But notwithstanding 
this ‘‘ clear idea,” which was itself born of years of practical electrical 
researches—* so vast,” says Dr. Bence Jones, ‘that it seems im- 
possible one man could have done so much ”—Fuaraday continued 
his experiments for four years after Oérsted’s discovery before he 
succeeded in demonstrating its compliment—magneto-electricity— 
of the practical utility of which in electro-plating, electric lighting, 
and electric traction there is no need to speak. Our point simply is, 
that this success was gained by putting practice first, by a supreme 
regard for facts. Faraday’s motto was, “Try it; try it.” ‘ Without 
experiment,” he says, ‘‘I am nothing, bat still try, for who knows 
what is possible?” But it is astonishing how far the popular mind 
is from this practical standpoint, how prone people are, like the 
philosopher quoted by Condillac, to divorce practice from theory. 
Faraday was constantly beset by persons who imagined that they 
had ‘discovered something,” but who had neither the ability nor 
the patience to practically test their ideas, ‘“ The volunteers,’ he 
says, ‘‘are serious embarassments generally to the experimental 
philosopher. Of the numerous suggestions, hints, and propositions 
of- various kinds offered to me, very freely on the part of the 
proposers, for my exclusive investigation and final honour, all 
(though the number was remarkably great), with only a single 
exception, proved absolutely worthless.” 

Our position then is, that except in the realm of purely abstract 
thought, knowledge can only be discovered by putting practice 
before theory, by linking thought indissolubly with action—that 
concrete thought not reached through action, or dissevered from it, 
will have some element of falsehood or error. May we not—to 
illustrate great things by small—take a lesson on this point from 
the instinct of the ant and the bee? Here we have—as more or less 
in all animals—an automatic union of thought and action. The 
ant, in the structure of its nests and in the storing of grain, and 
the bee, in forming the honeycomb of hexagonal cells with pyramidal 
bases—the strongest and lightest’ stracture known—and in the 
choice of nectar-yielding flowers for obtaining honey, show a com- 
bination of thought with action which is truly remarkable. This, as 
with all instinct, is involuntary, and ‘admits of no variation or 
increase ; but it-none the less suggests that man’s high prerogative 
of severing these two powers—of thinking without acting—is not 
only a great responsibility, but (if truth can be reached only 
through their union) may become a serious temptation. Is there 
not in the life of these comparatively insignificant creatures a 
rebuke to our frequent useless and purposeless thought ? How the 
nectar got into the flowers, why there is more in some than in others, 
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what is the composition of the wax exudation, and a thousand 
other questions that might be started in reference to the bee's 
handiwork, are of no moment to the insect, and do not for an 
instant delay its toil any more than speculation on the objects 
which its products are to serve. It thinks of nothing but what has 
reference to present action. Is this not one of nature's suggestions 
as to the way in which thought may be conserved, instead of being, 
as is so often the case, wasted by severance from action; by 
thinking—logically, of course, as all thought must have reference 
to some action or issue—yet doing nothing but think; just as 
Hamlet, according to Coleridge, “‘ is continually resolving to do, yet 
doing nothing but resolve.” 

But we have yet to justify our assertion that men are still 
chargeable with putting theory before practice, and that this is the 
source of numberless evils and abuses. Evidence of this may be 
found in our physical, social, and religious life. Take, for example, 
in connection with the first sphere, the question of health and 
disease. How enormously mankind have suffered, in the realm of 
medicine, through putting theory before practice. Think of the 
bleeding, blistering, purging, and free use of the knife of a past 
age, all now practically discarded, but all then carried out in 
obedience to implicitly believed theories. Was Voltaire so very 
wrong when he defined medicine as, in his day, “the art of putting 
drugs of which we know very little into bodies of which we know 
nothing at all”? Great advances have undoubtedly been made in 
the science and practice of medicine since then, but it was only 
through the fearful failure of these heroic methods that an opposite 
course was pursued, and men condescended to learn the theory—the 
true principles—of cure through practice. A medical school, how- 
ever, has risen up of late years, which is characterised by all the 
blind reliance on theory of earlier times, coupled with specially 
repulsive features of its own. We refer to what is called “ pre- 
ventive medicine,” the system of inoculation, which proceeds on the 
supposition that all diseases are the products of microscopic 
organisms, called microbes or bacilli, and that certain preparations, 
involving frightfal cruelties to living animals, comprehended under 
the general term “‘ vivisection,” are necessary to cure them. This 
system rests entirely on theory. From its very nature, practice and 
observation could not, as in more rational systems, possibly have led 
to it. And if our thesis be true, that truth is reached only by 
putting practice before theory ; it is philosophically, apart from all 
the horrors incident on it, self-condemned. But long and painstaking 
study of this question of vivisection, assisted by many years’ practical 
acquaintance with medical science, convinces us that this system of 
cure is as futile in practice as it is false in theory. ‘ The fashionable 
medical craze of inoculation has so far resulted in the torture of 
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thousands of animals, and the sacrifice of numerous human lives.” ! 
“‘ Statistics gathered from all the leading cities of Europe have 
proved to demonstration that diphtheria laughs anti-toxin to scorn”; 
and the same failures have been repeatedly reported in regard to so- 
called cures of anthrax, tubercle, tetanus, rabies, cholera, plague, 
typhoid, &c. Dr. Koch, as is well known, has publicly abandoned 
his theory of the identity of animal and human tuberculosis, on 
which his recommendation of tuberculin rested, and his “latest 
discovery ” is “that fresh air is practically the only remedy for the 
disease.” It would have been strange indeed if a system which 
necessitated the awful atrocities of vivisection could have been a real 
cure for human disease. If any one wishes to see how this matter 
lends itself to humorous treatment—though it is almost too serious 
for that—let him read the truly clever skit on “ Inoculation” 
which appeared in Z'ruth of October 9, 1902, but which is too long 
to quote here.* 

The use of intoxicating drinks has also received encouragement 
through putting theory before practice, to the serious detriment of 
both physical and mental health. The old idea that they were 
strengthening and necessary to vigour was a pure assumption, which 
practical inquiry into the real facts as to the nature of alcoholism 
and its relation to the human organism have entirely disproved. It 
has been through reversing this process, putting practice before theory, 
and listening to the teaching of experience that total abstinence 
principles have been verified and have received such a large measure 
‘of public acceptance. It may not be amiss to point out here the 
mistake sometimes made in supposing that practical work requires 
less knowledge and keenness of thought than theoretical. The fact: 
ds that, apart from purely abstract thought, theorising demands far 
less knowledge, and makes a far inferior demand on the mind, than 
practical work. Hence we often hear of vague and wild theories, 
and it is only when something practical is attained that any scheme 
‘or proposal is considered to have any worth. How often one has 
heard persons urge the young to obtain practical as well as 
‘theoretical knowledge; and what provision is now made for this in 
all centres of education. It is clearly seen that the latter is of 
little use without the former. “ That is all very well in theory,” we 
often hear persons say of any proposed improvement, “bat the 
question is, How will it work out in practice?” or, ‘it would never 
‘auswer practically.” 


? The Abolitionist, October 1902, p. 80. 

* Dr. Hadwen, in The Abolitionist for Gctober 1902, p. 74. 
_ * Quoted in The Abolitionist for October 1902, p. 80. The Medical Brief for March 
1903 says : “All the benefit derived from antitoxin is due to the antiseptic in it— 
the carbolic acid, trikesol, or other antiseptic ”—added to preserve it, not from any- 
‘thing dependent on animal experimentation. This is what anti-vivisectionists have 
always maintained, and it explains the unreliability of antitoxin, which (like “all 
‘&ntiseptics ”) “is of no avail unless used early.” 
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There are two points in connection with social life that specially 
show the importance of putting practice before theory—the failure 
of all communistic communities and the equivocal character of 
certain sports and amusements. The absolute theory of equality 
advocated by extreme Socialists has always broken down in practice. 
A striking instance of this has recently been reported in the case of 
a company of persons, said to be fo'lowers of Tolstoi, who, under 
the auspices of a rich German lady and an Italian Count and 
Countess, formed a communistic community on the Monte Maria, a 
beautiful hill just outside Rome. After a short time dissensions 
sprang up, and, the lady’s money being exhausted, the house, with 
its vineyards and fields, will, it is said, have to be given up, and the 
community dispersed—an inevitable issue of all such schemes, 
which has doubtless, in this instance, long since taken place. 
Practical knowledge and experience of life clearly shows that, 
whatever the evils of individual ownership, and freedom of contract 
and effort, communistic schemes will never cure them. The idea 
that no limit should be set to the cruelty of sport and the dangers 
and excitement of amusements also rests on pure theory. Practi- 
cally, it violates the morality and philanthropy which are essential 
to human welfare. The artiticiel methods by which birds are, in the 
shooting season, forced by “ beaters” to fly out of the coverts cnly 
to be at once shot down by the waiting sportsmen, involves a 
practical disregard of humanity which is as cowardly as it is revolting ; 
and this applies to all similar forms of modern “ sport,” such as 
hunting tame stags, &c. Restriction ought alsv to be placed on all 
forms of amusement involving injury to morals, or danger to life or 
limb. In practice, whatever some theorists may say, this implies 
no interference with individual liberty, since no one has a right to 
endanger his own life. A remarkable instance of this recently 
occurred in a midland county, in the case of a girl parachutist, who 
met with a fearful death through the parachute failing to act on 
her quitting the balloon. An excuse was made that it was 
impossible to test a parachute before performance, and, if £0, one of 
the most perilous acts would depend on mere theory, and should 
certainly be prohibited. Even a satisfactory trial, in a case so 
beset with dangers, and to morally objectionable, could not justify 
its permission, 

In the sphere of religious life, the most striking example of 
putting theory before practice, with its attendant evils, is found in 
Romanism as contrasted with Protestantism. Romanism starts 
with the theory that all that is needed to christianise men is a 
dogmatic chorch, furnished with priests and sacraments, providing 
an infallible interpretation of Scripture, and governed by «en 
infallible Pope. According to this theory, the land having the 
largest number of Roman Catholic priests and churches opght to be 
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the most religious and progressive. But is this so? Take Spain 
for auswer. ‘‘ In Spain there are 4 cardinals, 9 archbishops, 51 bishops, 
548 church dignitaries, 1239 cathedral canons, 692 clergy belonging 
to noble families, 172 clerical assistants, 16,939 parish clergy, 23,698 
clerical incumbents, 3471 parish chaplains, 16,876 assistant clergy, 
5531 mass attendants, 18,224 assistant priests, 57,363 monks, 2200 
male novices, 7802 lay brothers, 151 priests of congregations of orders, 
20,550 nuns, 1005 female novitiates, 1150 lay sisters (total, 177,675).” 
Yet, notwithstanding this amazing number of clergy, and ‘‘ although 
Spanish clergy claim to be hard at work educating the people, the 
number of illiterate people in Spain is over 60 per cent. of the 
entire population.” This, we say, is a result of putting theory 
before practice. Contrast the place of theory in Romanism and in 
Protestantism, and mark the effect. Luther and the Reformers had 
their doctrines and usages ; yet these were not arbitrary tyrannical 
creeds, enforced by pains and penalities, bat truths appealing to 
reason and conscience, to be voluntarily examined and accepted. 
Theory was not put before practice. The raison détre of religion 
was not the Church but the people; and its essential, not a clerical 
hierarchy bat the truth of Scripture in its relation to the needs of 
man, There might be, as there are still, differences about doctrine ; 
but there can never be any difference about the opposite position it 
occupies in Romanism and Protestantism ; that while, in the former 
it is the mere dictum of a Church, in the latter it is the expression 
of individual conscience in direct contact with God's word.. And the 
whole course of history has witnessed to and illustrated this contrast ; 
shown that religious truth can be reached only by putting practice 
before or alongside theory. More and more as Rome has formulated 
her “divers and strange doctrines,” having no possible relation to 
religious life and practice, have her errors been attested by 
immense secessions of the ablest thinkers and most devoted 
workers from her ranks; while as Protestantism has increasingly 
sought to put practice in the forefront and make doctrine 
contributory to it, every day has brought growing proofs cf her 
wisdom and consistency. _ 

How true this principle of putting practice before theory is in the 
sphere of personal religion may easily be seen in Christ’s aud the 
Apostles’ teaching, supplemented by our own experience. In His 
teaching—His parables and the Sermon on the Mount—not less 
than in His death, it was the practical side of religion which Christ 
emphasised. Thought was never for a moment severed from, or 
placed above, action. It was ever in acts—in deeds and character, 
not in speculations or subtleties—that Christ affirmed religion to 
consist. As what Christ was and did made Him the Saviour, so 
what man is and does makes him the disciple. It was “ by their 
fruits ” that Christ’s true followers were to be distinguished from all 
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pretenders, not by any elaborate peculiarities of doctrine or ritual. 
Not that this place of practice dispenses with a true doctrine—that 
was never Christ’s teaching—-but that by putting practice first, by 
beginning with action, a sure and clear road is opened to the true 
doctrine. ‘‘If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the 
teachiog, whether it be of God, or whether I speak from myeelf.” 
(John vii. 17.) It is the same with “the apostles’ doctrine.” 
‘Though, in the Epistles, they deal with the deepest mysteries, and 
teach the profoundest truths, they never fail to put practical effort 
and attainment in the forefront. Their appeal to men everywhere 
was to act, net to speculate; to believe, seek, work, fight, pray. 
Paul on Mars Hill, and Peter in Cornelius’ house, alike put reli- 
gious practice before theory, on the principle that the religious act 
is the universal pathway to the true religious thought and relation ; 
that ‘‘in every nation he that feareth God, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with him.” (Acts x. 35.) 

It is men’s unwillingness to put practice before theory in reli- 
gion which is one of the great causes of materialism and unbelief. 
The worldling and the sceptic virtually join hands in putting theory 
first, in their denial of the spiritual and refusal to take a step 
beyond it ; the one, by assuming that all reality and good consist in 
material things; the other, by demanding an intellectual explana- 
tion of all mysteries as a condition of religious faith ; both thus 
effectually barring themselves against religious knowledge and 
experience. This position, as regards the sceptic, is illustrated by 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s attitude when he said, “I have never yet heard a 
living man give me a clear, coherent definition of the word ‘ God,’ 
and I have never read any definition from either dead or living men 
expressing a definite, comprehensible idea of Deity.” To refuse to 
believe in God for want of “a clear, coherent definition of the 
word” was indeed to put theory before practice ; to demand in terms 
of sense what can only be expressed—and has been repeatedly 
expressed in Scripture—in terms of spirit; to strip oneself of all 
the moral strength and spiritual enrichment belonging to the thought 
of God because it defies expression. Here, as shown in a former 
article, the Indefinite is the True.} 

The unbeliever may indeed claim, as he often does, to be more 
practical, as regards character and conduct, than the Christian 
veliever, because, as he says, he puts morality in the place of 
religion. But this is not really putting practice before theory. It 
is simply separating two things which are essentially one, component 
parts of one whole, and rejecting one of them altogether. In s0 
doing, the unbeliever severs morality from its most vital inspiration, 
the recognition of an external and supreme authority, and the 
source of the power to fulfil it. So that, for the majority of men at 

1 WESTMINSTER REVIEW, February 1901. 
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any rate, to substitute morality for religion would be fatal to both— 
alike in principle and practice. A high moral ideal would no . 
more logically lead to a negative theory of God and the universe 
than a negative belief logically create a high moral life. All 
history and experience shows that moral systems or ideas, denuded 
of a religious basis, can never be permanent or useful safeguards for 
character—they would put the pyramid on its apex. The unbelievor 
is not thus the practical man he supposes. He really begins, not 
with practice, but with theory—with his irreligious creed—and his 
advocacy of morality (apart, of course, from personal sentiment) is a 
kind of after-thought to preserve social order and well-being. To 
think of this world, with all its beauty and order, as coming into 
existence without any intelligent cause; of man, with his noble and 
varied powers, as identical in constitution with the clods beneath his 
feet; and of life, with its spiritual aims and aspirations, as ending 
with the grave, may well hinder men from that practice of Chris- 
tianity which is the first essential and surest road to a hearty 
acceptance of its truths and blessings. 


We think we may fairly claim to have shown in the foregoing 
pages that, while in this professedly practical age practice is often 
put before theory—e.y., in science, literature, and in some measure 
in education and art—with the best results, there are other spheres 
—cg., law, medicine, politics, religion—in which theory still too 
often takes precedence of practice with more or less disastrous con- 
sequences. We may see these contrasting relations as regards 
practice and theory exemplified in almost every age. Robust think- 
ing and manly energy have been uniformly allied with putting the 
former first, while futile thinking and decadent tendencies have been 
invariably coincident with giving preceden:e to the latter. The 
contrast between the apostolic and the patriotic ages, and between 
the age of the schoolmen and that of the Reformation, may well 
illustrate this. We sometimes get a similar contrast between men 
in the same age, as between Plato and Aristotle. It has been re- 
marked that while the former is a theorist, the latter is a practical 
philosopher. ‘‘ What, for instance, does Plato’s ‘ Republic’ mean ? 
It is difficult to believe that Plato meant it as a model for any 
State which he expected or wished to be established. . . Then what 
was it written for? That is the puzzle, Perhaps to work out by 
a long and elaborate process a complete idea of justice; to show it 
was not oné separate virtue like honesty, but the result of a com- 
bined action of all the virtues.” Oa the other hand, “ Aristotle had 
the spirit of a modern scientist to a greater degree than any other 
ancient philosopher. Indeed he was saturated with it. He was.a 
Baconian tcrn out of due time, being a close and keen observer of 
facts. The knowledge of Aristotle of the facts of nature was, for 
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his age, marvellous. His theory of vision, for instance, comes. very 
near to the one which is now generally accepted. . .-The difference 
between him and Plato in this respect is #0 wide that they. might 
have been separated by a gulf of 3000 years.” 

One great evil and injustice of the old habit of putting theory 
before practice, of treating them as cause and effect, was the in- 
dignity it placed on the ordinary—or, as we should say, the pra:tical 
—man. It encouraged the assumption that the common people— 
the profanum vulgus—not being professional thinkers, were incapable 
of any participation in lofty sentiments or just actions. Thus, 
“ Montaigne, in the sixteenth century, in his essay on Prayers and 
Orisons, argues that the vulgar should rather be kept in ignorance 
than be in the position to discuss these mysteries” [of religion]. 
“Tt is,” he says, “a shame to suffer the same to be profaned in the 
mouths of ignorant and popular people.” Do we not, in our Im- 
perialist ideas, cast something of this slight on “the man in the 
street,” and incline to sacrifice the individual tothe nation? Would 
not practical considerations, if listened to, sweep away even the 
lingering remnants of such unworthy feeling? For, after all, it is 
on the condition and welfare of the common man that progress 
really depends, and the prosperity of the nation and of the world 
centres. More and more we are seeing that it is the practical, in 
every department of life, which actually tells, and that practice has 
its experts and specialists, and is no longer slavishly linked to theory ; 
the practical rather begetting the theoretical, than the theoretical 
the practical. 

Our last word, then, is an urgent appeal to all thinkers, calhinn, 
teachers, speakers, employers, and politicians to learn, both from 
the past and the present, the importance of putting practice before 
theory in all their ideas and teaching and enterprises. Had this 
principle been duly recognised by our present Government, could 
they have dealt as they have with primary Education in the Bill 
now passed into law, which has created so much animosity and dis- 
cussion.! Would not putting practice first also sign the death 
warrant of the Established Church, while giving it new life as a 
Free Church. The ¢heory of a National Church is doubtless attrac- 
tive and has often appealed to high-minded men, but ‘its social and 
religious anomalies in practice, falsifying all their lofty expectations, 
have proved that they would never have advocated it had they put 
practice first. In a hundred ways this principle would work for 
good. How it would moderate, for instance, in the religious world, 
both the excesses of sacerdotalism and the extremes of the higher 


1 To say nothing of the Boer War, which, like all war, was indeed putting theory 
before practice. It has been truly said, that while “ scouting arbitration as a pious 
opinion, we preferred war and spent three years, two hundred millions of money, 
and over twenty thousand lives in prosecuting it. And at the end we find ourselves 
with as difficult a situation as that with which we began.” 
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criticism. How it would check our feverish, luxurious, too 
precarious life. How it would make wealth and power minister 
more than ever to waut and misery, and curb and destroy all 
oppression and injustice. And surely, if applied to politics, this 
principle of putting practice first would furnish an overwhelming 
verdict in favour of Liberalism ; of that true Liberalism which, in 
opposition alike to Toryism and to all false imitations of Liberalism, 
stands for the condemnation and demolition of artificial inequalities, 
alike in individual, social, and national life; and for the upbuilding 
of a world-wide society, in which all shall enjoy equal rights and 
privileges, regardless of colour, class, creed, or nationality. 


Cas. Forp. 


[Nore.—The point of this article finds striking illustration in our recog- 
nised need of increased technical education. Presiding recently at a prize- 
giving at the City of London Institute, Sir J. Wolfe Barry said: ‘‘ We 
are a trading nation, and must always remain so. What was wanted was 
that the necessity of scientific training should be brought home to the 
whole trade of the country. We were still much below other countries ; 
for every technical student in this country, there were four in Germany. 
And what was true of Germany was even more true of the United States. 
Still worse was the proportion of men who took the full course of study in 
any technical subject. In England, amongst engineering students, there 
were only 347 third year men; Germany had over 1200. Of fourth 
year men, we had 52; Germany some 1800. The same figures approxi- 
mately applied to chemistry.” 

On the subject of ‘ Preventive Medicine,” see the following publications : 
Anti-Toxin ; What it is, and what it is not.—What I saw in Paris. By T. 
A. Williams (reprinted from the Hcho).—Hydrophobia in relation to M. 
Pasteur’s Method. By Dr. Lutard.—Rabies and Pasteur. By Drs. Lutard 
and Boucher.—Lord Lister and Experimentation: a Reply.—Pasteur’s 
Prophylactic. By Chas. Bell Taylor, M.D. (reprinted from National Review, 
July 1890). To be had of the London Anti-Vivisection Society, 13 Regent 
Street, S.W.; or the British Union, 14 St. James's Barton, Bristol.—C. F.] 





HEADMASTERS AND EFFICIENCY 
OF SCHOOLS. 


WHETHER we are in earnest or not, the talk to-day is all about ¢ffi- 
ciency—efficiency in the public services, in commerce, in education. 
When there is a loud demand for the thorough reform of some 
departments of State administration, the public school can hardly 
expect to remain long exempt from criticism ; and accordingly the 
British parent is beginning to ask whether he is getting for his 
sons advantages at all commensurate with what he pays for their 
education. The question raised in what is about to be written here 
is whether the highest efficiency of a school under modern conditions 
is attainable with the autocratic rule of a headmaster, or whether 
the democratic method of divided responsibility would not tend to 
better results. 

At the outset it should be said that in some quarters it is held 
to be flat blasphemy to hint that the public school is not a fault- 
lessly perfect institution. Since, however, the number of doubters 
is on the increase, it may be permitted to the writer to suggest one 
way in which the public school, and, with it, the teaching pro- 
fession, might be improved. Unfortunately, in so doing, it is 
necessary to broach another heresy. In the writer's view 
it is not the school that should be called in question, but the 
headmaster ; and to say such an audacious thing is to incur the 
charge of shocking profanity. Accordingly, the reader whose 
orthodoxy is of the squeamish order is advised at once to put down 
this article and pass on to the next. 

Those of stronger stomach who do not shrink from argument will 
straightway invoke the great and venerable names of Arnold and 
Thring. These are indeed a valuable asset to the defenders of the 
orthodox position, the popular mind being predisposed to the notion 
that to sit in the seats of Arnold and Thring is to inherit a double 
portion of their spirit. In reality the use to which these names are 
put, the frequency with which they, and not the whole apostolic 
successiov, are held up for admiration, seems to show a weakness in 
the case for the defence. Not only has there been but one Arnold 
at Rugby and one Thring at Uppingham, but in the whole history 
of British pedagogy scarcely any, if any, other headmasters’ names 
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can be quoted as really inspiring examples for those engaged in 
teaching. It is probably true that no other profession is so badly 
off in the matter of conspicuous names which can be invoked as those 
of ideal exponents of its principles. Great scholars there have been 
in abundance, but of great schoolmasters only a few. Phenomenal 
skill in the manufacture of Greek and Latin verses has often been 
counterbalanced by a lack of those qualities which are essential in 
the training and the quasi-parental oversight of the boy. We read 
of a distinguished headmaster who deputed to his butler the moral 
discipline of his boarding-house, and another who flogged all the 
Confirmation class on a Monday morning, taking them—good, easy 
man !—for the weekly gaol delivery. And we smile as we read of 
such things, but they might make us pause to consider whether 
the academic success of the schools so governed was not dearly 
bought. 

If we go back to the foundation of our public schools, what do 
we find? Education was not then as it is now, complex. The 
subjects taught were few in number, and the school was small and 
well within the capacity of a single master, assisted to some extent 
by an usher, to instruct. Practieally the school was taught by the 
master, and the usher was not required nor supposed to be the 
equal of his chief in capacity and learning. As the school grew, 
new requirements were met by the appointment of assistant masters, 
of whom a higher standard was demanded than in the case of the 
usher. But quite up to our own times the curriculum continued to 
be of a simple order. As a rule it was confined to Greek and Latin 
scholarship and mathematics. And although the school had out- 
grown the system under which the one-man rule was instituted, yet 
the incongruity of the latter with modern circumstances was not 
very flagrant. The last forty years, however, have brought a multi- 
tude of changes that call for new methods of treatment. A school 
is no longer a seminary for instruction in two or three subjects ; it 
is, as it were, a junior university—to use this last word in its 
popular sense—in which a wide choice of subjects is offered for 
study. For the teaching of all these subjects no one man is com- 
petent, and to one headmaster in a hundred it is not given efficiently 
to supervise the work of the various teachers. If his own tastes 
are exclusively classical, science, modern languages, mathematics, 
and studies connected with preparation for the army and navy, the 
public services, commerce, engineering, and so forth, are bound to 
suffer. If he is himself the prodact of the newer education, the old 
“humanities ” languish through his imperfect sympathy with them. 
Yet we still go on as if the requirements of a school were the same 
as they were in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and we wonder why 
thera is so much to be desired in the matter of efficiency. 

Another point is worth noticing, which is this. The old single 
VoL, 160.—No, 2. N 
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master has gone through a curious process of evolution. He has 
expanded into a glorified being, the greater part of whose functions 
are performed for him by a score of ministers who are as highly 
qualified as himself, but who represent the old usher in a state of 
arrested evolution. For the usher, while he has improved in quality, 
remains still in his abjectly inferior status. His income is reckoned 
in fewer hundreds than the thousands his chief receives. He is at 
his beck and call. He depends for his immediate living, and per- 
haps for his entire prospects, upon the caprice of a superior invested 
with arbitrary powers. Moreover, it is accepted as a sort of axiom 
that a new headmaster on his arrival must weed out the staff, a 
process which means ruin to the men who have grown old in the 
profession. The following is a faithful description of what often 
happens. <A headmaster is appointed, perhaps quite a young man, 
without a particle of experience in teaching boys or governing men ; 
perhaps also suffering from ¢éte montée, as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman would say, or, worse still, from lack of breeding. A 
brilliant degree is supposed to make up for his want of professional 
qualifications. He comes with absolute powers, knowing also that 
the governing body, in order to justify themselves for having 
appointed him, will back him up in anything he does—at least for 
a few years. Very soon the school is aware that 


Tpaxve pdvapxog ovo UrebOuvoc Kparei. 
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Our young tyrant reveals himself: picks a quarrel here, rebukes a 
master there in the presence of his class, and generally makes him- 
self obnoxious. The next step is to serve notice to quit on men 
who were teaching while he was puling in his nurse’s arms, who 
have gained the esteem of colleagues and generations of pupils, 
who have never been reproached for incapacity or neglect of duty. 
What follows is abominable. It usually happens that there is no 
pension fund—headmasters have troubled only about their own 
pensions—and the victims of this petty autocrat are sent adrift with 
such a stigma upon them that the doors of their profession are for 
ever closed against them, while their value in the pedagogic 
market has been redaced to nil by the very length of their faithful 
service. It is not generally known that the paths of headmasters 
are strewn with the wreckage of ruined lives, though some of them 
are often repeating from the altar that most beautiful injunction, 
“ Be merciful after thy power.” 

The real relations that subsist between the headmaster and his 
assistants are cleverly concealed from the public. On speech day 
and state occasions the assistant masters are “ mj colleagues.” But 
there are two aspects in which the administration can be seen. There 
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is that of the strong man with a good stick, and there is that.of the 
good man with a strong staff. The latter is for show purposes, the 
former for every:day. In a book recently written by a headmaster 
his colleagues are idealised into the Knights of the Round Table, 
with the king among them as primus inter pares. Whether that 
idyllic state of things existed in real fact at Glenalmond or not, it 
presents an idea that is worth considering. Divested of poetry, it 
resolves itself into something like the system of the college in the 
universities ; and if there are the colleagues, the complete analogy 
postulates the college. In the Oxford and Cambridge colleges the 
government is vested in the whole body of the fellows, or of an inner 
circle of seniors. . Now the assistant masters in a public school are 
men of like academic standing; many of them are fellows or ex- 
fellows themselves. As assistant masters they occupy the position 
of the mediwval usher. They are, however, to say the least, as 
keenly interested as the headmaster in the art and science of peda- 
gogy. Indeed, if the truth were known, nearly every educational 
reform has been inspired by them, while their superiors have been 
agonising in conference over the momentous question whether the 
scholarship examinations at the universities should be held early or late 
in the year. While assistant masters have been studying boy-character,. 
methods of discipline, new systems of instruction, headmasters have 
been running a race for scholarships wherewith to advertise them-. 
selves and their schools. Bat all the time the success of the boys,. 
the gaining of scholarships, the discipline of the classes, the moral 
training of the school, the encouragement of. sports, of individual 
tastes, of interest in the world of nature or literature or affairs—in 
a word, everything that concerns the well-being of the school, is just 
as much the concern of the assistant as the headmaster, The only 
difference is that one gets all the xvdoc and the wealth; the other 
lives a life in which ambition is useless, is even dangerous, and in 
which even his modest professional prospects depend upon the 
caprice of an all-powerful chief. But in the class-rooms there are 
possible Arnolds, who for lack of opportunity must remain “ mute, 
inglorious.” 

The question then arises, and is actually forcing itself upon public 
attention, whether a system in which the.state of things described 
above is possible—and it is no mere invention on the writer's part 
—is likely to attract..the best. men to the profession of teaching. 
It has been noticed of late that there has been a falling-off in regard 
to the quality of the applicants for mastersbips. And that this 
should happen at this time above all others, when efficiency in 
education is loudly demanded, is a matter of serious moment. The 
schoolmaster’s life and status and stipend must offer indacements to 
men of energy, attainments, and ambition. In other callings there 
18 Scope for a man to exert his powers, and there is the stimulus of 
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reward in the shape of power or wealth or wide esteem. The usher 
of the past is now, in everything but power and profit, the equal of 
his chief ; let him share the power and the rewards. If he is as 
well qualified to teach as the headmaster, he is as fit to share in the 
management of the school. There is unquestionably much to be said 
for the ex-warden of Glenalmond’s Round Table. 

Stripped, however, of its poetical form, and exhibited naked in 
prose, the idea is so strange, so outrageous some will say, that it is 
useless for the present to suggest details respecting the mode of its 
development. Before the idea could be brought within the range of 
practical politics assistant masters must co-operate for their emanci- 
pation from servitude. They are still in the condition of those 
artisans who have not seized the advantage of trades unionism. 
There is, it is true, an Assistant Masters’ Association, an admirable 
institution, but quite young still, and many assistant masters are too 
timid or too apathetic to join it. Those who have lived a few years 
under the benumbing influence of their humiliating position ask, 
with exasperating acquiescence in their fate, what is the use of 
combination ? It will be a long time, therefore, before the collegiate 
idea outlined above will commend itself even to the assistant 
master. 

Moreover, there is an all-important factor in the case, which 
cannot be overlooked. Where do the governing bodies come in? 
As things are, the headmaster is the school, and it is with him alone 
that the governors transact all their business. If the actual adminis- 
tration of the school were to be shared by the staff, or its senior 
members, conjointly with the headmaster, the relations between the 
governors and the school would be placed on an entirely new footing. 

It may be a shocking thing to say, but it shall be said that, in 
existing circumstances, governing bodies know amazingly little about 
the schools they govern. Often quite ignorant of educational theory 
and practice, and not seldom indifferent to both, they depend 
largely upon the direction of the headmaster. But, if the fore- 
going argument is a sound one, he cannot properly represent all the 
varied interests of the school, and frankly makes no pretence of 
representing the interests of his colleagues, as, indeed, why should 
he? He belongs to a separate caste, a close body of prelates, above 
and outside of the ordinary teaching profession, from the proletaria’ 
of which he can hire as many Graeculi eswrientes as he wants to do 
his work for him. A typical instance that illustrates the fact is that 
of the headmaster who, when complimented in the school playing 
fields on his staff, which was all at play with the young barbarians, 
replied, as converso pollice he symbolically doomed them to des- 
sruction, “ Oh, I could fill their places to-morrow ten times over with 
men as good or better.” That is the sort of idea that has been 
impressed from time immemorial upon governing bodies, and is 
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traditionally held by them. It will take much time to uproot it, 
and to make them see that teaching is a profession, and an honourable 
profession to boot ; and that, if the schools of the future are to rise 
to the height of the new requirements, the governors must consider 
that they are engaging the co-operation of experts, not the hired 
services of the headmaster’s lacqueys, 


EMERITUS. 





THE ROMANS IN GREECE. 


From the Roman conquest in 146 B.c. Greece lost her independence 
for a period of nearly two thousand years. During twenty centuries 
the country had no separate existence as a nation, but followed the 
fortunes of foreign rulers. Attached, first to Rome and then to 
Constantinople, it was divided among various Latin nobles after the 
fall of the Byzantine Empire in 1204, and succumbed to the Turks 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. From that time, with the 
exception of the brief Venetian occupation of the Peloponnesos, and 
the long foreign administration of the Ionian Islands, it remained 
an integral part of the Turkish Empire till the erection of the 
modern Greek kingdom. Far too little attention has been paid to 
the history of Greece under foreign domination, for which large 
materials have been collected siuce Finlay wrote his great work. 
Yet, even in the darkest hours of bondage, the annals of Greece can 
scarcely fuil to interest the admirers of ancient Hellas. 

The victorious Romans treated the vanquished Greeks with 
moderation, and their victory was regarded by the masses as a relief 
from the state of war which was rapidly consuming the resources of 
the taxpayers. Satisfied to forego the galling symbols, provided 
that they held the substance, of power in their own hands, the con- 
querors contented themselves with dissolving the Achaian League, 
with destroying, perhaps from motives of commercial policy, the 
great mart of Corinth, and with subordinating the Greek commu- 
nities to the governor of the Roman province of Macedonia, who 
exercised supreme supervision over them. But these local bodies 
were allowed to preserve their formal liberties ; Corfi, the first of 
Greek cities to submit to Rome, always remained autonomous, and 
Athens and Sparta enjoyed special immunities as “the allies of 
Rome,” while the sacred character of Delphi secured for it practical 
autonomy. A few years after the conquest the old Leagues were 
permitted to revive, at least in name; and the land tax, payable by 
most of the communities to the Roman Government, seemed to fulfil 
the expectation of the natives that their fiscal burdens would be 
diminished under foreign rule. The historian Polybios, who success- 
fully pleaded the cause of his countrymen at this great crisis 
in their history, has contrasted the purity of Roman financial 
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administration with the corruption of Greek public men, and has 
cited a saying current in Greece soon after the conquest: “If we 
had not perished quickly, we should not have-been saved.” While 
this was the popular view, the large class of landed proprietors was 
also pleased by the recognition of its social position by its new 
masters, and the men who were entrusted with the delicate task of 
organising the conquered country at the outset of its new career 
wisely availed themselves of the disinterested services of Polybios, 
who enjoyed the confidence of both Greeks and Romans. Even 
Mummius himself, the destroyer of Corinth, if he carried off many 
fine statues to deck his triumph, left behind him the memory of his 
gentleness to the weak, as well as that of his firmness to the strong, 
and might have been taken as the embodiment of those qualities 
which Virgil, more than a century later, held up to the imitation of 
his countrymen. 

The pax Romana, which the Roman conquest seemed likely to 
confer upon the jealous Greeks, was occasionally broken in the early 
decades of the new administration. The sacred isle of Délos, which - 
was then subordinate to Athens, and which had become the greatest 
mart for merchandise and slaves-in the Levant since the destruction 
of Corinth, and the silver-mines of Latirion, which had of old pro- 
vided the sinews of naval warfare against the Persian host, were 
the scenes of servile insurrections such as that which about the 
same time raged in Sicily, and a democratic rising at Dyme not far 
from Patras called for repression. But the participation of many 
Greeks in the quarrel between Rome and Mithridates, King of 
Pontus, entailed far more serious consequences upon their country. 
While the warlike Cretans, who had not bowed as yet beneath the 
Roman yoke, sent their redoubtable archers to serve in his ranks, 
the Athenians were seduced from their allegiance by the rhetoric of 
their fellow-citizen, Athenion, or Aristion, a man of dubious origin, 
who had found the profession of philosopher so paying that he was 
now able to indulge in that of a patriot. Appointed captain of the 
city, he established a reign of terror, and included the Roman party 
and his own philosophic rivals in the same proscription. He 
despatched the bibliophile Apellikén, who had purchased the library 
of Aristotle, with an expedition against Délos, which failed; but a 
similar attempt by the Pontic forces was successful, and the pros- 
perity of the island was almost ruined by their ravages. When the 
armies of Mithridates reached the mainland, there was a great rising 
against the Romans, and for the second time the plain of Chairéneia 
witnessed a battle, which on this occasion, however, was indecisive: 
A great change now took place in the fortunes of the war. Sulla 
arrived in Greece, routed the Athenian philosopher and his Pontic 
colleague in a single battle, cowed most of the Greeks by the mere 
terror of his name, and laid siege to Athens and the Pirus, which 
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offered a vigorous resistance. The groves of the Academy and the 
Lyceum furnished the timber for his battering rams; the treasuries. 
of the most famous temples, those of Delphi, Olympia and Epidauros, 
provided pay for his soldiers; the remains of the famous “long 
walle,” which had united Athens with her harbour, were converted 
into siege-works. The knoll near the street of tombs, on which a. 
tiny church now stands, is supposed to be part of Sulla’s mound, 
and the bones found there those of his victims. An attempt to. 
relieve the besieged failed; and, as their provisions grew scarce, the 
Athenians lost heart and sought to obtain favourable terms from the 
enemy. In the true Athenian spirit, they prayed for consideration 
on the ground that their ancestors had fought at Marathon. Bat. 
the practical Roman replied that he had “ not come to study history, 
but to chastise rebels,” and insisted on unconditional surrender. In 
86 B.c. Athens was taken by assault, and many of the inbabitants 
were butchered ; but, in spite of his indifference to the glories of 
Marathon, the conqueror consented to spare the fabric of the city for 
the sake of its ancient renown. The Akropolis, where Aristion had 
taken refuge, still held out, and the Odeion of Periklés, which stood 
at the south-east corner of it, perished by fire in the siege. Want 
of water at last forced the garrison to surrender, and the evacuation 
of the Pirzeus by the Pontic commander made Sulla master of that: 
important position also. To the Pireeus he showed as little mercy as 
Mummius had shown to Corinth. While from Athens he carried 
off nothing except a few columns of the tempie-of Zeus Olympios, 
a large sum of money which he found in the treasury of the 
Parthenon, and a fine manuscript of Aristotle and Theophrastos, he 
levelled the Pirzeus with the ground, and inflicted upon it a punish- 
ment from which it did not recover till the time of Constantine. 
Then he marched to Chairéneia, where another battle ended in the 
rout of the Pontic army, and the Thebans atoned for their rebellion 
by the loss of half their territory, which the victor consecrated to the 
temples of Delphi and Olympia as compensation for what be had 
taken from them. A fresh Pontic defeat at Orchomendés in Beotia. 
ended the war upon Greek soil, but the struggle long left its mark 
upon the country. Athens still retained her privileges, and the: 
Cappadocian King Ariobazdnes II., Philopdtor and his son, restored 
the Odeion of Periklés,! but many of her citizens had died in the 
siege, and the rival armies had inflicted enormous injuries on Attica 
and Beeotia, the chief theatre of the war. Some small towns never 
recovered, and Thebes sank into a state of insignificance from 
which she did not emerge for centuries. 

The pirates continued the work of destruction, which the first 
Mithridatic war had begun. The geographical configuration of the 
Aigean coasts has slways been favourable to that ancient scourge of 

1 Two Athenian inscriptions (Béckh, C.1.G., i, 409) allude to this restoration. 
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the Levant, and the conclusion of peace between Rome and the 
Pontic kiog let loose upon society a number of adventurers, whose 
occupation had ceased with the war. The inhabitants of Cilicia and 
Crete excelled above all others in the practice of this lucrative 
profession, and many were their depredations upon the Greek shores 
and islands. One pirate captain destroyed the sanctuaries of Délos 
and carried off the whole population into slavery ; two others defeated 
the Roman admiral in Cretan waters. This last disgrace resulted in 
the conquest of that fine island by the Roman proconsul Quintus 
Metellus, whose difficult task fully earned him the title of “ Creticus,” 
The islanders fought with the desperate courage which they have 
evinced in all ages. Beaten in the open, they retired behind the 
walls of Kydonia and Knossés, and when those places fell, a guerilla 
warfare went on in the mountains, until at last Crete surrendered, 
and the last vestige of Greek freedom in Europe disappeared in the 
guise of a Roman province. Meanwhile, Pompey had swept the 
pirates from the seas, and established a colony of those marauders at — 
Dyme, the scene of the previous rebellion. Neither before nor since 
has piracy been put down with sach thoroughness in the Levant, and 
Greece enjoyed, for a time at least, a welcome immunity from its 
ravages. 

But the administration of the provinces in the last century of the 
Roman Republic often pressed very heavily upon the unfortunate 
provincials. Even after making due deduction for professional 
exaggeration from the charges brought by Cicero against extortionate 
governors, there remains ample evidence of their exactions. The 
notorious Verres, the scourge of Sicily, though he only passed 
through Greece, levied blackmail upon Sikyén and plundered the 
treasury of the Parthenon, and bad governors of Macedonia, like 
Caius Antonius and Piso, had greater opportunities for making: 
money at the expense of the Greeks. As Juvenal complained at a 
later period, even when these scoundrels were brought to justice on 
their return home, their late province gained nothing by their 
punishment,! and Caius Antonius, in exile on Kephallenia, treated 
that island as if it were his private property. The Roman money- 
lenders had begun, too, to exploit the financial necessities of the 
Greeks, and even so ardent a Philhellene as Cicero’s correspondent, 
Atticus, who owed his name to his long sojourn at Athens and to his 
interest in everything Attic, lent money to the people of Sikyén on 
such roinous terms that they had to sell their pictures to pay off the 
debt. Athens, deprived of her commercial resources since the siege 
by Sulla, resorted to the sale of her coveted citizenship, much as 
some modern States sell titles, and subsisted mainly on the reputation 
of her schools of philosophy. It became the fashion for young 


1 “Exul ab octavé Marius bibit et fruitur dis 
Iratis, at tu victrix provincia ploras.”—JUVENAL, i, 49. 
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Romans of promise to study there; thus Cicero spent six months 
there and revisited the city on his way to and from his Cilician 
governorship, and Horace tells us that he tried “to seek the truth 
among the groves of Academe.”! Others resorted to Greece for 
purposes of travel or health, and the hellebore of Antikyra (now 
Aspra Spitia) on the Corinthian Gulf and the still popular baths of 
Alidepeds in Eubcea were fashionable cures in good Roman society. 
Moreover, a tincture of Greek letters was considered to be part of 
the education of a Roman gentleman. Cicero constantly uses Greek 
phrases in his correspondence, and Latin poets borrowed most of 
their plumes from Greek literature. 

The two Romen civil wars which were fought on Greek soil between 
49 and 31 B.c., were a great misfortune for Greece, whose 
inhabitants took sides as if the cause were their own. The struggle 
between Ceasar and Pompey was decided at Pharsalos in Thessaly, 
and most of the Greeks found that they had chosen the cause of 
the vanquished, whose exploits against the pirates and generous gift 
of money for the restoration of Athens were still remembered. But 
Ceesar showed his usual magnanimity towards the misguided Greeks, 
with the exception of the Megareans, whose stubborn resistance to 
his arms was severely punished. Most of the survivors of the 
siege were sold as slaves, and one of Cesar’s officials, writing to 
Cicero a little later, says that as he sailed up the Saronic Gulf, the 
once flourishing cities of Megara, the Pireeus and Corinth lay in 
roins before his eyes. It was Cesar, however, who in 448.¢., 
raised the last of these towns from its ashes. But the new Corinth, 
which he founded, was a Roman colony rather than a Greek city, 
whose inhabitants were chiefly freedmev, and whose name was at 
first associated with a lucrative traffic in antiquities, derived from 
the plunder of the ancient tombs. Had he lived, Cesar had 
intended to dig a canal through the Isthmus—a feat reserved for 
the reign of the present king. On his death, his murderer, Brutus, 
was enthusiastically welcomed by the Athenians, who erected statues 
to him and Cassius besides those of the ancient tyrannicides, Har- 
médios and Aristogeiton. But the struggle between him and the 
Triumvirs was decided outside the confines of Greece, and had little 
effect upon the fortunes of that country, though there were Greek 
contingents on either side. After the fall of Brutus, Antony spent 
a long time at Athens, where he flattered the susceptible natives 
by wearing their costume, amused them by his antics and orgies on 
the Akropolis, gratified them by the gift of Aigina and other islands, 
and scandalised them by the presence of Cleopatra, upon whom he 
expected them to bestow the highest honours. When the war 
broke-out between him and.Octavian for the mastery of the Roman 
world, Greece for the second time became the theatre of her masters’ 


1 Horace : Zpist. ii.:2, 45. 2 Cicero: Epistole ad Diversos, iv. 5, 4. 
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fratricidal strife. . At no previous time since the conquest bad the 
unhappy country suffered such oppression as then. The inhabitants 
were torn from their homes to serve on the ships of Antony, the 
Peloponnescs was divided into two hostile camps according to the 
sympathies of the natives, and in the great naval battle of Aktion 
the fleeing ship of Cleopatra was pursued by a Lacedzwmonian 
galley. The geographer Strabo, who passed through Greece two 
years later, has left us a grim picture of the state of the country. 
Beotia was utterly ruined ; Larissa was the only town in Thessaly 
worth mentioning; many of the most famous cities of the Pelo- 
ponnesos were barren wastes; Megalépolis was a wilderness, Laconia 
had barely thirty towns; Dyme, whose citizens had taken to piracy 
again, was falling into decay. The Ionian Islands and Tegéa 
formed pleasant exceptions to the general misery, but as an instance 
of the wretched condition of the Aigean, the islet of Gyaros was 
unable to pay its anoual tribute of £5. The desolation of Greece 
impressed Octavian so deeply that he founded two colonies for his 
veterans on Hellenic soil,! one in 30 B.c. on the spot where his: 
camp had been pitched at the battle of Aktion, which received the 
name of Niképolis (‘City of victory”) in memory of that great 
triumph, the other at Patras, a site most convenient for the Italian 
trade. In both cases the numbers of the Roman colonists were 
augmented by the compulsory immigration of the Greeks who 
inhabited the neighbouring cities and villages. This measure had 
the bad effect of increasing the depopulation of the surrounding 
country, but it imparted immediate prosperity to both Patras and 
Nikdpolis, and the factories of the former gave employment to 
numbers of women, while the celebration of the “ Aktian games” 
at the latter colony attracted sight-seers from other places. Augustus, 
as Octavian was now called, made an important change in the 
administration of Greece, separating it from the Macedonian com- 
mand, with which it had hitherto been combined, and forming it in 
27 BC. into a separate senatorial province of Achaia, which was 
practically identical with the boundaries of the present Greek 
kingdom, and of which Cesar’s recently founded colony of Corinth 
was made the capital. But this restriction of the limits of the 
province did not affect the local liberties of the different communi- 
ties, though here and there Augustus altered their respective 
jurisdictions. Thus, in order to give Niképolis a share in the 
Amphiktyonic ‘Council, he modified the composition of that ancient 
body, and he enfranchised the Free Laconians who inhabited the 
central promontory of the Peloponnesos, from Sparta; thus founding 
the autonomy which that rugged region has so often enjoyed.” 


1 The present frontier just excludes Niképolis from the Greek kingdom. 
2 Paparreg6poulos, ‘Ieropia rod ‘EAAnuixod “Kévous (ed. 4), ii. 440, inclines however 
to the view that their enfranchisement was of earlier date. 
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But Athens and Sparta both continued to be “ allies of Rome,” 
Augustus made a Spartan Prince of the Lacedemonians, and 
honoured them by his own presence at their public meals. If he 
forbade the Athenians to sell the honour of citizenship, he allowed 
himself to be initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries, and his friend, 
Agrippa, presented Athens with a new theatre. As a proof of their 
loyalty and gratitude, the Athenians dedicated a temple on the 
Akropolis “to Augustus and Rome,” a large fragment of which 
may still be seen, and erected a statue of Agrippa, the pedestal of 
which is still standing in a perilous position at the approach to the. 
Proplyza. It was in further honour of the master of the Roman 
world, that an aqueduct was constructed from the Klepsydra. 
fountain to the Tower of the Winds, which the Syrian Andrénikos. 
had built at a somewhat earlier period of the Roman domination. 
The adjoining gate of Athendé Archegétis was raised ont of money 
provided by Cesar and Augustos, a number of friendly princes. 
proposed to complete the temple of Olympian Zeus, while an inscrip- 
tion still preserves the generosity of another ruler, Herod, King of 
the Jews, towards the home of Greek culture. 

The land now enjoyed a long period of peace, and began to 
recover from the effects of the civil wars. A further boon was the 
transference of Achaia from the jurisdiction of the Senate to that of 
the Emperor soon after the accession of Tiberius, who, whatever his- 
private vices may have been, was most considerate in his treatment. 
of the provincials, He sternly repressed attempts at extortion, kept 
his governors in office for long terms, and, when an earthquake: 
injured the city of Aigion on the gulf of Corinth, excused the citizens. 
from the payment of taxes for three years. The restriction of the 
much-abueed right of asylum in various temples, such as that of: 
Poseid6n on the island of Ténos, and the delimitation of the 
Messenian and Lacedzmonian boundary, showed the interest of the- 
Roman Government in Greek affairs ; and the cult of the Imperia 
family, which was now developed in Greece, was perhaps due to: 
gratitude no less than to the natural servility of a conquered race. 
The visit of the Emperor’s nephew, Germanicus, to Athens delighted 
the Athenians and scandalised Roman officialdom by the Imperiak 
traveller’s disregard of etiquette ; and it was insinuated even at that 
early period that these voluble burgesses, who talked so much about: 
their past history, were not really the descendants of the ancient: 
Greeks, but ‘‘the offscourings of the nations.” So deep was the 
impression made by the courtesy of Germanicus that, several years: 
later, an impostor, who pretended to be his son Drusus, found a 
ready following in Greece, which he traversed from the Cyclades to- 
Niképolis. It became the custom, too, to banish distinguished 
Romans, who bad incurred the Emperor's displeasure, to an AlgeaD 
island, and Amorgés, Kythnos, Sériphos, and Gyaros were the 
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equivalent of Botany Bay. The last two islets in particular were 
regarded with intense horror, and Juvenal has selected them as types 
of the worst punishment that could befall one of his countrymen.! 
Caligula, less moderate than Tiberius in his treatment of the Greeks, 
carried off the famous statue of Eros from Thespixw, for which his 
unaccomplished plan of cutting the Isthmus of Corinth was no com- 
pensation. Claudius restored the stolen statue, and in 44 av. 
handed over the province of Achaia to the Senate—an arrangement 
which, with one brief interval, continued to be the practice of the 
Roman Government for the future. Meanwhile, alike under Sena- 
torial and Imperial administration, the Greeks had acquired Roman 
tastes and had even adopted in many cases Roman names. [If old- 
fashioned Romans complained that Rome had become ‘‘a Greek 
city,” where glib Hellenic freedmen had the ear of the Emperor and 
starving Greeklings were ready to practise any and every profession, 
the conservatives in Greece lamented the introduction of such 
peculiarly Roman sports as the gladiatorial shows, of which the 
remains of the Roman amphitheatre at Corinth are a memorial. 
The conquering and the conquered races had reacted on one another ; 
the Romans had become more literary; the Greeks had become 
more material. 

It was at this period, about 54 a.p., that an event occurred which 
profoundly modified the future of the Greek race. In, or a little 
before, that year St. Paul arrived at Athens, and, stirred by the 
idolatry of the city, delivered his famous speech in the midst of the 
Areopagos. The unvarnished narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles does not disguise the failure of the great teacher's first 
attempt to convert the argumentative Greeks, to whom the new 
gospel seemed “ foolishness.” But“ Dionysios the Areopagite and a 
woman named Démaris, and others with them,” believed, thus 
forming the small beginnings of the Church which grew up there in 
later days. From Athens the Apostle proceeded to Corinth, where 
he stayed “a year and six months.” The capital of Achaia and 
mart of Greece was a fine field for his missionary labours. The 
Roman colony, which had now been in existence almost a century, 
had hecome the home of commerce and the luxery which usually 
accompanies it. The superb situation, commanding the two seas, 
had attracted a cosmopolitan population, including many Jews, and the 
vices of the East and the West seemed to meet on the Isthmus—the 
Port Said of the Roman Empire. We may trace in the language of 
the two Epistles, which the Apostle addressed to the Corinthians 
later on, the main characteristics of the seat of Roman rule in 
Greece. The allusions to the fights with wild beasts, to the Isthmian 
games, to the long hair of the Corinthian dandies, to the easy virtue 
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of the Corinthian women, all show what was the daily life of the 
most flourishing city of Greece in the middle of the first century. 
Yet even at Corinth many were persuaded by the arguments of the 
tent-maker, and a Christian community was founded at the port of 
Kenchrew on the Saronic Gulf.!_ At the outset the converts were of 
humble origin, like “the house of Stephands, the first fruits of 
Achaia ;” but Gaius, Tertius, Quartus, and “ Erastus, the chamberlain 
of the city,” were persons of better position? That a man like 
Gallio, the brother of Seneca the philosopher and uncle of Lucan the 
poet, a man whom the other great poet of the day, Statius, has 
described as ‘‘ sweetness” itself, was at that time governor of Achaia, 
shows the importance attached by the Romans to their Greek 
province. St. Paul had not the profound classical learning of the 
governor’s talented family, but the two “Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians,” which he wrote during this first stay at Corinth, have 
conferred an undying literary interest on the capital of Roman 
Greece. Silas and Timotheus joined the Apostle at that place ; and 
after his departure the learned Alexandrian, Apollés, carried on the 
work of Christianity among the Corinthians. But the germs of 
those theological parties, which were destined later on to divide the 
Greek Christians, had already been planted in the congenial soil of 
Achaia. The Christian community of Corinth, with the fatal 
tendency to faction which has ever marked the Hellenic race, was 
soon split up into sections, which followed, one St. Raul, another 
Apollés, another the supposed injunctions of St. Peter, another the 
simple faith of Christ. Even women, and that, too, unveiled, like 
the Laises of Corinth, had taken upon themselves to speak at 
Christian gatherings, and drinking and the other sensual crimes of 
that luxurious city had proved temptations. too strong for some of 
the new converts. This state of things provoked the two “ Epistles 
to the Corinthians ” and the second visit of the Apostle to the then 
Greek capital, where he remained three months, writing on this 
occasion also two Epistles from Greece—that to the Romans and 
that to the Galatians. For the sake of the greater security which 
the land route afforded, he returned to Asia through Northern 
Greece, accompanied among others by St. Luke, whose traditional 
connection with Greece may be traced in the wax figure of the Virgin, 
said to be his work, which the author saw in the monastery of Megas- 
pelzeon,®and in the much later Roman tomb venerated as his, at Thebes. 
With the exception of his delay at Fair Havens on the south coast of 
Crete, we are not told by the writer of the “‘ Acts” that St. Paul 
ever set foot on Greek territory again; but he left Titus in that 
island ‘to ordain elders in every city,’ and contemplated spending 
a winter at Niképolis.4 A tradition, unsupported, however, by good 
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evidence, has been preserved to the effect that he was liberated 
from his Roman imprisonment, and it has been supposed that he 
employed part of the time that remained before his death in re- 
visiting Corinth and Crete. His “kinsmen,” Jason and Sosipater, 
bishops of Tarsus and Ikonium, preached the Word at Corfi, where 
one of them was martyred, and where one of the two oldest churches 
of the island still preserves their names.1 The Greek journey of 
the pagan philosopher, Apollénios of Tyana, who tried to restore 
the ancient life of Hellas and to check the Romanising tendencies 
of the age, took place only a few years after the first appearance 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles in Greece. 

Another visitor of a very different kind next arrived in the classic 
land. Nero had already displayed his taste for the fine arts by 
despatching an emissary to Greece with the object of collecting 
statues for the adornment of his palace and capital. Delphi, Olympia 
and Athens, where, in the phrase of a contemporary satirist, “ it was 
easier to meet a god than a man,” furnished an ample booty, and 
the Thespians again lost, this time for ever, the statue of Eros. But. 
Nero was not content with the sculpture of Greeee ; he yearned to 
display his manifold talents before a Greek audience, “the only 
one,” as he said, “worthy of himself and his accomplishments.” 
Accordingly, in 66, he crossed over to Kassopo in Corfi, and began 
his theatrical tour by singing before the altar of Zaus there. Such 
was the zealgof the Imperial pot-hunter, that he commanded all the 
national games to be celebrated in the same year, so that he might 
have the satisfaction of winning prizes at them all in the same tour. 
In order to exhibit his musical gifts, he ordered the insertion of a 
new item in the time-honoured programme at Olympia, where he 
built himself a house, and at Corinth broke the Isthmian rules by 
contending in both tragedy and comedy. Asa charioteer he eclipsed 
all previous performances by driving ten horses abreast, upsetting 
his car and still receiving the prize from the venal judges; as a 
victor, he had the effrontery to proclaim his own victory, and the’ 
number of his wreaths might have done credit to a royal funeral. In 
return for their compliance, the Greeks were informed by the voice 
of the Emperor himself on the day of the Isthmian games that they 
were once more free from the jurisdiction of the Senate and exempt 
from the payment of taxes.2_ The name of freedom and the practical 
advantage of fiscal immunity appealed with force to the patriotic and 
commercial sides of the Greek character, and outweighed the extor- 
tions of the Emperor and his suite to such a degree that Nero 
became a popular hero, in whose honour medals were struck and 
Statues erected. To signalise yet further his stay in Greece, he 


1, Epistle to the Romans, xvi. 21. Mustoxidi, Delle Cose Corcirest, pp. 403, 404, xi. 
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bade the long projected canal to be dug across the Isthmus. This 
time the work was actually begun, and a prominent philosopher, who 
had incurred the Imperial displeasure, was seen digging away with 
a gang of other convicts. Nero himself dug the first sod with a 
golden spade, and carried away the first spadefuls of earth in a 
basket on his shoulders. But the task, of which traces may still be 
seen, was soon abandoned, and the dangers which threatened his 
throne recalled the Emperor to Italy. But first he consulted the 
Oracle of Delphi, which fully maintained its ancient reputation for 
obscurity and accuracy, but was bidden henceforth to be damb. The 
two most celebrated seats of Greek antiquity, Athens and Sparta, he 
left, however, unvisited—Sparta, because he disapproved of its 
institutions ; Athens, because he, the matricide, feared the vengeance 
of the Furies, whose fabled shrine was beneath the Areopagos.’ 

The civil war, which raged in Italy between the death of Nero 
and the accession of Vespasian, had little influence upon Greece, 
except that it gave an adventurer, who bore a striking resemblance 
to the late Emperor and shared his musical tastes, the opportunity 
of personating him. But this pretender, who had made himself master 
of the island of Kythnos, was soon suppressed,” and Vespasian, as he 
visited Greece on his way from the East to Rome, could calmly study 
the condition of that country. The stern old soldier, who, in spite 
of his Greek culture, had fallen asleep during Nero’s recitations, had 
no sympathy with Greek antiquities, and maintained that the Hellenes 
did not know how to use their newly-restored freedom, which had 
involved the impoverished Roman exchequer in the loss of the Greek 
taxes. He accordingly restored the organisation and fiscal arrange- 
ments which had been in force before Nero’s proclamation, only that 
the province of Achaia under the Flavian dynasty no longer included 
Thessaly, Epiros, and Akarnania. For a long time Greece had no 
political history ; but we know that Domitian, like Tiberius, was as 
considerate towards the provincials as he was tyrannical to the Roman 
nobles ; that he cherished a special cult for the goddess Athena ; 
and that he deigned to allow himself to be nominated as Archon 
Epénymos of Athens for the year 93—an instance which shows the 
continuance of an institution which had been founded nearly eight 
centuries earlier. Trajan’s direct connection with Greece was limited 
to a stay at Athens on the way to the Parthian war, but he counted 
among his friends the most celebrated Greek author of that age, the 
famous Plutarch, who passed a great part of his time in the small 
Beeotian town of Chairéneia, where his so-called ‘‘ chair,” obviously 
the end seat of one of the rows in the theatre, may still be seen in the 
little church. Like Polybios in the first period of the Roman con- 
quest, Plutarch served as a link to unite the Greeks and their masters. 
At once%an Hellenic patriot and an admirer of Rome, he combined 

1 Suetonius, Nero, 19, 22-24. 2 Tacitus, Historie, ii. 8, 9. 
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love of the past independence of his country with a shrewd sense of 
the advantages of Roman rule in the existing circumstances. True, 
the Greece of his time was very different from that of the Golden 
Age. - While the single city of Megara had sent 3000 heavy armed 
men to the battle of Platsza, the whole province of Achaia could not 
raise @ larger number in his days. Depopulation was going on 
apace; Eubcea was almost desolate, and the inland towns of the 
mainland were mostly losing their trade, which was gravitating to 
the coasts. The expenditure of the Greek taxes at Rome led to the 
want of funds for public objects, and the Roman system of making 
immunity from taxation a principle of Roman citizenship divided the 
Greeks into two classes, the rich and the poor. The former led 
luxurious lives, built expensive houses, added acre to acre, and fell 
into the hands of the foreign money-lenders of Corinth or Patras. 
The latter sank lower and lower in the social scale, and it was 
noticed that, while the Greek women had become more beautiful, the 
classic grace of Hellenic manhood had declined. But Greece con- 
tinued to exercise her perennial charm on the cultured traveller. 
In spite of the Thessalian brigands, tourists journeyed to see the Vale 
of Tempe, and a race of loquacious guides arose, whose business it 
was to explain the history of Delphi. Men of the highest rank were 
proud tu be made Athenian citizens, and one of them, Antiochos 
Phil6pappos, grandson of the last king of Kommagene, was 
commemorated in the last years of Trajan by the monument which is 
to-day one of the most conspicuous in all Athens. 

The reign of Hadrian was a very happy period for the Greeks. 
A lover of both ancient and contemporary Hellas, which he visited 
several times, the Imperial traveller left his mark all over the 
country, We may gather from Pausanias, whose own wanderings 
began at this period, that there was scarcely a single Greek city of 
importance which had not received some benefit from this Emperor.! 
Coins of Patras describe him as “the restorer of Achaia,” Megara 
regarded him as her “‘ second founder,” Mantineia had to thank him 
for the restoration of her classical name. Alive to the want of 
through communication between the Peloponnesos and Central 
Greece, he built a safe road along the Skironian cliffs, where now 
the tourist looks down on the azure sea from the train that takes 
him from Megara to Corinth, He provided the latter city with 
water by means of an aqueduct from Lake Stymphalos, and began 
the aqueduct at Athens which was completed by his successor. But 
this was only one of his many Athenian improvements. His 
affection for Athens, where he lived as a Greek among Greeks and 
had held the office of Archon Epénymos, like Domitian, led him to 
assign the revenues of Kephallenia to the Athenian treasury, to 

’ Pausanias, i. 3,2; 5, 5; 18, 6; 18, 9; 24, 7; 44, 6; ii. 3, 5; 17,6: vi. 16, 4; 
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regalate the oil-trade,! that important branch of Attic commerce, to 
repair the theatre of Diénysos, and to present the city with a 
Pantheon, a library, contained within the Stod which still bears his 
name and of which part is still standing, and a gymnasium. He 
also built there a temple of Héra, and completed that of Zeus 
Olympios, which had been begun by Peisistratos more than six 
centnries before and had provided Sulla with spoil. °The still 
standing columns of this magnificent building formed the nucleus of 
the “new Athens,” which he founded outside “the old city of 
Theseus,” and to which the Arch of Hadrian, as the inscriptions 
upon it show, was intended as the entrance. With another of his 
foundations, the temple of Zeus Panhellénios, was connected the 
institution of the Pauhellenic festival, which represented the unity 
of the Greek race and, like the more ancient games, had a religious 
basis. Hadrian called into existence a synod of “ Panhellenes,” 
composed of members of the Greek communities on both sides of 
the Aigean, who met at Athens and whose treasurer was styled 
‘‘ Hellenotamias,” or ‘‘ steward of the Hellenes ”—a title borrowed 
from the classical Confederacy of Delos. In name, indeed, the 
golden age of Athens seemed to have returned, and the enthusiastic 
Athenians heaped one honour after another upon the head of the 
great Philhellene. They adored him as a god, and the President of 
the Panhellenic synod became his priest ; his statues rose all over 
the city, his name was bestowed upon one of the months, a thirteenth 
tribe was formed and called after him, and the thirteen wedges of 
the repaired theatre of Didénysos contained each a bust of Hadrian; 
even an unworthy favourite of the Emperor was dubbed a deity 
with the same ease that we convert a charitable tradesman into 4 
peer. 
Hadrian’s two immediate successors continued his Philhellenic 
policy. Antoninus Pius erected new buildings for the use of the 
visitors to that fashionable health-resort, the Hier6n of Epidauros ; 
and in graceful recognition of the legend, according to which the 
founders of the first settlement on the Palatine were emigrants from 
Pallantion in Arkadia, raised that village to the rank of a city, with 
the privileges of self-government and immunity from taxes. Marcus 
Aurelius seemed to have realised the Utopian ideal of Plato, that 
philosophers should be kings or kings philosophers. The Imperial 
author of the Meditations wrote in Greek, had sat at the feet of 
Greek teachers, and greatly admired the products of the Greek 
intellect. But his reign was disturbed by warlike alarms, and it is 
noteworthy that at this period the first of those barbarian tribes from 
the North, which inflicted so much injury upon Greece in later 
centuries, penetrated into that country. The Greeks showed, how- 
ever, that they had not in the long years of peace, forgotten how to 
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defend themselves. At E!dteia the Kostobokes—such was the name 
of the marauders—received a check from a local force and withdrew 
beyond the frontier. In spite of his distant campaigns, Marcus 
Aurelius found time to visit Athens, restored the temple at Eleusis, 
was initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, and founded in 176 the 
Athenian University, It was, indeed, the heyday of Academic life, 
and Athens was under the Antonines the happy hunting-ground of 
professors, who received salaries from the Imperial exchequer, and 
enjoyed the privilege of exemption from costly public duties. One 
of their number, Herédes Atticus of Marathon, has, by his splendid 
gifts to the city, perpetuated his fame to our own time. His vast - 
wealth, united to his renown as a professor of rhetoric, not only made 
him the most prominent man in Athens, where he held the post of 
President of the new Panhellenic Synod, but gained him the Romam 
consulship, the friendship of Hadrian, and the honour of instructing 
the early years of Marcus Aurelius. When Verus, the colleague of 
the latter in the Imperial dignity, visited Athens, it was as the guest. 
of the sophist of Marathon ; when the University was founded, it was 
Herédes who selected the professors. The charm of his villas at 
Kephisid, then, as now, the suburban pleasaunce of the dust-choked 
Athenians, and in his native village, has been extolled by one of his 
pupils, while the Odeion which still bears his name was erected by 
him to the memory of his second wife. He also restored the 
Stidion, which had been bui.t by Lykoirgos about five centuries 
earlier, and within its precincts his body was interred. There still 
exist remains of his temple of Fortune, a goddess of whom he had 
varied experiences. For his vast wealth and the sense of their own. 
inferiority caused the Athenians to revile their benefactor, and as. 
many of them owed him money, he was naturally regarded as their 
enemy until his death. Many other Greek cities benefited by his. 
liberality ; he built a theatre at Corinth and restored the bathing 
establishment at Thermopyle; and he was even accused of making: 
life too easy for his fellow-countrymen because he provided Olympia. 
with pure water by means of an aqueduct, of which the Exedra is. 
still visible. 

It was at this period, too, that the traveller Pausanias wrote his. 
famous Description of Greece, a work which gives a faithful account 
of that country as it struck his observant eyes. Compared with 
what it had been in Strabo’s time, the land seemed prosperous in 
the age of the Antonines, though some districts had never recovered 
from the ravages of the Roman wars. Much of Boeotia was still in 
the desolate state in which Sulla had left it; AXtolia had not been 
inhabited since Octavian carried off its population to Nikdpolis ; 
the lower town of Thebes was quite deserted, and the ancient name 
Was then, as now, confined to the ancient Akropolis, while the sole 
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occupants of Délos were the Athenians sent to guard the temple. 
Bot Delphi was in a flourishing condition, the Roman colonies of 
Patras and Corinth continued to prosper, and among the ancient 
cities of the Peloponnesos, Argos and Sparta still held the foremost 
rank, while the much more modern Megalépolis, upon which such 
high hopes had been built, shared the fate of Tiryns and Mycenz. 
Moreover, despite the robbery of statues by Romans from 
Mummius to Nero, Pausanias found a vast number of ancient 
masterpieces all over the country, and even the paintings, with 
‘which Polygnotos had adorned the Stod Poikilé at Athens, were 
still visible. As for the relics of classical lore and pre-historic 
legend, they abounded in every city that could boast of a hero, and the 
remark of Cicero was as trae in the time of Pausanias, that ina 
‘Greek town one came upon the traces of history at every step. In 
the second century, too, good Doric was still spoken by the 
Messenians; and, if the pure Attic of Plato had been somewhat 
corrupted at Athens by the presence of many foreign students, it 
was still preserved in all its glory by the peasants of Attica. The 
writings of Lucian at this period show how even a Syrian could, by 
long residence at Athens, acquire a masterly gift of Attic prose. 
‘The illusion of a classical revival was further kept up by the con- 
tinuance of ancient institutions, even though they had lost the 
reality of power. Pausanias mentions the existence, and describes 
‘the composition, of the Amphiktyonic Council in his time, when it 
was still the guardian of the Delphic oracle. The Court of the 
Areopagos preserved its ancient forms at Athens; the Ephors and 
other Spartan authorities had survived the disapproval of Nero; the 
Confederacy of the Free Laconians, though reduced in size, still 
included eighteen cities; Bceotia and Phokis enjoyed the privilege 
of local assemblies. The great games still attracted competitors and 
spectators; the great oracles still found some believers, who 
consulted them; and the old religion, if it had little moral force, 
was, at least in externals, still that of the majority, though philoso- 
phers regretted it and enlightened persons like Pausanias inclined 
to a rational interpretation of the myths, and told stories of bribes 
administered to the Pythian priestess. Christianity had made 
little progress in Greece during the three generations that had 
elapsed since the last visit of St. Paul. Mention is, indeed, made 
by the Christian historian, Eusebius, of large communities at Larissa, 
Sparta, and in Crete; but Corinth still remained the chief seat of 
the new faith, and the Corinthian Christians still retained that 
factious spirit which St, Paul had rebuked. Athens, as the home 
of philosophy, was little favourable to the simplicity of the Gospel; 
but the-celebrated Athenian philosopher, Aristides, was not only 
converted to Christianity, but presented an Apology for that creed 
to Hadrian during his residence in the city; while another 
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Athenian, Hyignos, was chosen Pope in the age of the Antonines. 
Anacletos, the second Bishop of Rome after St Peter, is said to 
have been a native of Athens, and a third, Xystos, perished, as Pope 
Sixtus II., in the persecution of Valerian. The tradition that 
Dionysios, the Areopagite, became first Bishop of Athens,! and 
there gained the crown of martyrdom, and that St. Andrew suffered 
death at Patras, has been cherished, and in the case of Patras has 
had a considerable historical influence. 

With the death of Marcus Aurelius the series of Philhellenic 
Emperors ended, and the Roman civil wars in the last decade of the 
second century occupied the attention of the Empire. Without 
taking an active part in the struggle, Greece submitted to the 
authority of Pescennius Niger, one of the unsuccessful candidates, 
and this temporary error of judgment may have induced the 
Emperor Septimius Severus to inflict a punishment upon Athens, 
the cause of which is usually ascribed to a slight which he suffered 
during his student days there. His successor, Caracalla, by extend- 
ing the Roman citizenship to all free inhabitants of the Empire, 
gave the Greeks an opportunity, of which they were not slow to 
avail themselves. From that moment the doors of the Roman 
administration were thrown open to all the races of the Roman 
dominions, and the nimble-witted Greeks so obtained a predomi- 
nance in that department such as they acquired much later under 
Turkish rule. From that moment, too, they considered themselves 
as “ Romans,” and the name stuck to them long after the Roman. 
Empire had passed away. But Caracalla, while he thus made them 
the equals of the Romans in the eyes of the law, increased the taxes 
which it had long been the privilege of Roman citizens to pay, while he- 
continued to exact those which the provincials had paid previous to 
their admission to the citizenship. The reductions made by his 
successors, Macrinus and Alexander Severus, were to a large extent 
neutralised by the great depreciation of the currency, which began 
under Caracalla and continued for the next half century. The 
Government paid its creditors in depreciated money, but took good: 
care that the taxes were paid in good gold pieces. The worst 
results followed : officials were tempted, like the modern Turkish 
Pashas, to recoup themselves by extortion for the diminution in their 
salaries ; trade with foreign countries became uncertain, even the 
specially thriving Greek industries of marble and purple dye must 
have been affected, and possessors of good coin buried it in the 
ground. Amid this dismal scene of decay, Athens continued to 
preserve her reputation as a University town. Though no longer 
patronised by cultured Emperors, she still attracted numbers of 
pupils to her lecture rooms; and the name of Longinus, author of 
the celebrated treatise, On the Sublime, adorns the scanty Athenian 
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annals of this period. That the drama was not neglected is clear 
from the inscription which records the restoration of the theatre of 
Diéasysos by the Archon Phafdros during this period. But the 
philusophers and playgoers of Athens were soon to be roused by the 
alarm of an invasion such as their city had not experienced for many 
@ generation. 

Hitherto, with the unimportant exception of the raid of the 
Kostobokes as far as Eldteia, Greeca had never been submitted to 
the terrors of a barbarian inroad since the Roman Conquest. The 
Romau Empire had prote:ted Achaia from foreign attack, and even 
the least friendly of the Emperors had allowed no one to plunder 
the art treasures of the Greek cities except their own occasional 
emissaries. Hence the Greece of the middle of the third century 
preserved in many respects the same external appearance as that of 
the same country four hundred years earlier. But this blessing of 
peace, which Rome had conferred upon the Greeks, had had the 
bad effect of training up a nation which was a stranger to the arts 
of war, Caracalla, indeed, had raised a couple of Spartan regi- 
ments ; but the local militia of the Greek cities had had no experi- 
ence of fighting, and the fortifications of the country had been 
allowed to fall into ruin, Such was the state of the Greek defences 
when in 250 the Goths crossed the Balkans and entered what is 
now Eastern Roumelia. Measures were at once taken to defend the 
Greek provinces. Claudius, afterwards Emperor, was ordered to 
occupy the historic pass of Thermopylz, but his forces were small 
and most of them had been newly enrolled. The death of the 
Emperor Decius, fighting against the Goths, increased the alarm, 
and the siege of Salonika thoroughly startled the Greeks. No 
sooner had Valerian mounted the Imperial throne, than they 
signalised his reign by repairing the walls of Athens, which had 
been neglected since the siege of Sulla,) and it was perhaps at the 
same time that a fort and a new gate were erected for the defence 
of the Akropolis.2 As a second line of defence the fortifications 
across the Isthmus were restored, and occupied, just as by Pelo- 
ponnesian troops of old on the approach of the Persian host. Bat 
these preparations did not long preserve the country from the 
attacks of the Goths. Distracted by the rival claims of self-styled 
Emperors, Valens in Achaia, and Piso in Thessaly, who had availed 
themselves of the general confusion to declare their independence, 
and visited by a terrible plague which followed in the wake of the 
Roman armies, the Greeks soon had the Gothic hosts upon them. 
A first raid was repulsed, only to be repeated in 267 on a far larger 

1 The passages of Zésimos (i. 29), who says "A@nvator pév rod récxous émepedoivro 
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scale. This time the Goths and fierca Heruli arrived by sea, and, 
after ravaging the storied island of Skyros, captured Argos, Sparta, 
and the lower city of Corinth. Athens herselt was surprised by the 
enemy, before the Emperor Gallienus, whose admiration for the 
ancient city had been shown by his initiation into the Hleusinian 
mysteries and his acceptance of the Athenian citizenship with the 
office of Archon Epénymos, could send troops to her assistance. 
Bat at this crisis in her history, Athens showed herself worthy of 
her glorious past, At that time one of ber leading citizens was the 
historian Déxippos, whose writings on the Scythian wars, preserved 
now only in fragments, were favourably compared by a Byzantine - 
critic with those of Thucydides! But Déxippos, if a less caustic 
writer, was a better general, than the historian of the Peloponnesian 
war. He assembled a body of Athenians, addressed them in a fiery 
harangue, a fragment of which still exists,? and reminded them that 
the event of battles was usually decided by bravery rather than by 
numbers. Marshalling his troops in the Olive Grove, he accustomed 
them little by little to the noise of the Gothic war cries and the 
sight of the Gothic warriors. The arrival of a Roman fleet effected 
a timely diversion, and the barbarians, taken between two hostile 
forces, abandoned Athens and succumbed to the Emperor’s arms 
on their march towards the North. Fortunately they seem to have 
spared the monuments of the city during their occupation, and we 
are told that the Athenian libraries were saved from the flames by 
the deep policy of a shrewd Goth, who thought that the pursuit of 
literature would unfit the Greeks for the art of war.® Déxippos, 
who proved by his own example the compatibility of learning with 
strategy, has been commemorated in an inscription, which praises 
his merits as a writer, but is silent about his fame as a maker, of 
history. Yet at that moment Greece needed men of action rather 
than men of letters. For another Gothic invasion took place two 
years later, and from Thessaly to Crete the vessels of the barbarians 
harried the coasts. But the interval had been used to put the 
defences of the cities into repair; and such was the ill-success of 
the invaders, who could not take a single town, that they did not 
renew the attack. For more than a century the land was spared 
the horrors of a fresh Gothic war, The great victory of the Emperor 
Claudius II. over the Goths at Nish and the abandonment of what 
is now Roumania to them by his successor Aurelian secured the 
peace of Achaia, Although the three invasions had resulted in the 
loss of a considerable amount of moveable property and of many 
slaves, who had either been carried off as captives or had escaped 
from their Greek masters to the Gothic ranks, the recovery of 
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Athens and Corinth seems to have been so rapid that seven years. 
after the last raid they were among the nine cities of the Empire 
to which the Roman Senate wrote announcing the election of the 
Emperor Tacitus and bidding them direct any appeals from the 
Proconsul to the Prefect of the City of Rome—a clear proof of their 
civic importance. 

Bat the Greeks soon looked for the fountain of justice elsewhere 
than on the banks of the Tiber. With the reign of Diocletian 
began the practice of removing the seat of Government from Rome, 
and that Emperor usually resided at Nicomedia. His establishment 
of four great administrative divisions of the Empire really separated 
the two Eastern, in which Greece was comprehended, from the. 
two Western, and prepared the way for the foundation of Constan- 
tinople by Constantine and the ultimate division of the Eastern and 
Western Empires. Diocletian’s further increase in the number of 
the provinces, several of which were grouped under one of the 
Dioceses, into which the Empire was split up for administrative 
purposes, had the double effect of altering the size of the Greek 
provinces, and of scattering them over several Dioceses, Thus 
Achaia, Thessaly, “Old” Epiros (as the region round Nik6polis was 
now called), and Crete, formed four separate provinces included in 
the Mcesian Diocese, the administrative centre of which was Sirmium,. 
the modern Mitrovitz. The Aigean islands, on the other hand, 
composed one of the provinces of the Asian Diocese. The province. 
of Achaia had, however, the privilege of being administered by a 
Proconsul, who was an official of more exalted rank than the great 
majority of provincial governors. Side by side with these arrange- 
ments, the currency reform of Diocletian and the edict by which 
he fixed the highest price of commodities cannot fail to have affected. 
the trade of Greece, while his love of building benefited the Greek 
marble quarries. . 

After the abdication of Diocletian the Christians of Greece were. 
visited by another of those persecations, of which they had had 
experience under the Emperor Decius half a century earlier. Bat. 
on neither occasion were the martyrdoms numerous, except in Crete, 
and it would appear that Christianity in Greece was less prosperous, 
or less progressive, than the same creed in the great cities of the 
East, where the victims were far more numerous, Constantine's. 
toleration made him as popular with the Greek Christians as his. 
marked respect for the Athenian University made him with the Greek 
philosophers, and it is, therefore, no wonder that in his final struggle 
against his rival, Licinius, he was able to collect a Greek fleet, 
which mustered in the harbour of the Pirzus, then once more an 
important station, and forced for him the passage of the Darda- 
neiles. Bat the reign of Constantine was not conducive to the 
national development of Greece. Adopting the administrative 
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system of Diocletian, he continued the practice of dividing the 
Empire into four great ‘‘ Prefectures,” as they were now called, 
each of which was subdivided into Dioceses, and the latter again 
into provinces. The four Greek provinces of Thessaly, Achaia. 
(including some of the Csclades and some of the Ionian Islands), 
Old Epiros (including Corfii and Ithake), and Crete (of which 
Gortyna was the capital), formed part of the Diocese of Macedonia. 
in the Prefecture of Illyricum, whereas the rest of the Greek islands 
composed a distinct province of the Asian D.ocese in the Prefecture 
of the Orient. Thus, the Greek race continued to be split into 
fragments, while at the same time the levelling tendency of Con 
stantine’s administration gradually swept away those Greek municipal 
institutions, which had hitherto survived a'l changes, and thus 
the inhabitants of different parts of the country began to lose their 
peculiar characteristics. A few time-honoured vestiges of ancient 
Greek freedom existed for some time longer; thus the Areo- 
pagos and the Archons of Athens and the provincial assembly of 


Achaia may be traced on into the fifth century. But their place - 


was taken by the new local senates, composed of so-called Decuriones, 
who were chosen from the richest landowners, and who had to collect, 
and were held personally responsible for, the amount of the land-tax. 
This onerous office was made hereditary, and there was no means of 
escaping it except by death or flight to a monastic cell; even a 
journey outside the country required a special permit from the 
governor, and the rich Decwrio, like the medieval serf, was tied 
down to the land which he was so unfortunate as to own. Even an 
Irish landlord’s lot seems happy compared with that of a Greek 
Decurio, nor was the provincial who escaped the unpleasant privi- 
lege of serving the State in that capacity greatly to be envied. The 
exaction of taxes became at once more stringent and more regular— 
a combination peculiarly objectionable to the Oriental mind—and 
the re-assessment of their burdens every fifteen years led the people. 
to calculate time by the “ Indictions,” or edicts in which, with all 
the solemnity of purple ink, the Emperor fixed the amount of the 
imposts for this new cycle of taxation. That the ruler himself 
became conscious of the inequalities of his subjects’ contributions 
was evident half a century later when Valentinian I. allowed 
the citizens of each municipality to elect an official, styled Defensor, 
whose duty it was to defend his fellow-citizens before the Emperor 
against the fiscal exactions of the authorities. 

The transference of the capital to Constantinople, enormous as its 
ultimate results have proved to be, was at first a disadvantage to the 
inhabitants of Greece. We are accustomed to look on the centre of 
the Byzantine Empire as a largely Greck city, but it must be 
remembered tbat, at the ontset, it was Roman in conception and that 
its language was Latin. Almost immediately, however, it began to 
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drain Greece of its population, attracted by the prospects of work 
and the certainty of “ bread and games” in the New Rome. In the 
days of Demosthenes Byzantium had been the granary of Athens; 
now Attica, always unproductive of wheat, began to find that Con- 
stantine’s growing capital had to import bread-stuffs for its own use, 
and the Athenians were thankful for an annual grant of corn from 
the Emperor. The founder wanted, too, Greek works of art to adorn 
his city, and 427 statues were placed in Sta. Sophia alone; the 
Muses of Helikén were carried off to the palace of the Emperor ; the 
serpent column, which the grateful Greeks had dedicated at Delphi 
after the battle of Plateea, was set up in the Hippodrome, where 
one of its three heads was struck off by the battle-axe of 
Mohammed II. 

The conversion of Constantine to Christianity had the natural 
effect of bringing within the Christian ranks those lukewarm pagans 
who took their religious views from the Emperor. But the com- 
parative immunity from persecution which the Christians of Greece 
had enjoyed under the pagan ascendancy led them to treat their 
opponents with the same mildness. There was no reaction, because 
there had been no revolution, and the devotees of the old and the 
new religion went on living peaceably side by side. The even 
greater temptation to the subtle Greek intellect to indulge in the 
wearisome Arian controversy, which so long convulsed a large part 
of the Church in the East, was rejected owing to the fortunate 
unanimity of the bishops who were sent from Greece to attend the 
Council of Nice. Their strong and united opposition to the heresy 
of Arius was re-echoed by their flocks at home, and the Church, 
undivided on this crucial question, became more and more identified 
with the people. After Constantine’s death the harmony between 
the pagans and the Christians was temporerily disturbed. Under 
Constantius II. the public offerings ceased, the temples were closed, 
the oracles fell into disuse ; under Julian the Apostate a final attempt 
was made to rehabilitate the ancient religion. Julian seemed, 
indeed, to the conservative party in Greece to have restored for two 
brief years the silver age of Hadrian, if not the golden age of 
Periklés, The jealousy of Constantius, by sending him in honour- 
able exile to Athens, had made him an enthusiastic admirer of not 
only the literature but the creed of the old Hellenes. It was at that 
time that he abjured Christianity and was initiated into the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, and when he took up arms against Constantius it 
was to the Corinthians, Lacedemonians, and Athenians that he 
addressed Apologies for his conduct. These manifestoes, of which 
that to the Athenians is still extant among the writings of Julian, 
had such an effect. upon the Greeks, flattered no doubt by such an 
attention, that they declared in his favour, and on his rival’s death 
they had their reward. The temples were re-opened, the altars 
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once more smoked with the offerings of the devout, the great games 
were revived, including the Aktian festival of Augustus, which had 
fallen into decline with the falling fortunes of Niképolis. Julian 
restored that city and others like it, and the Argives did not appeal 
in vain for a rehearing of a wearisome law-suit with Corinth to an 
Emperor who was steeped to the lips in classic lore. At Athens he 
purged the University by excluding Christians from professorial 
chairs, Christian students were often converted, like the Emperor, by 
the genius of the place, and the University became the last refage 
of Hellenism in Greece, when Julian’s attempted restoration of the 
old order of things collapsed at his death. Throughout this period, 
indeed, the University of Athens was not only the chief intellectual 
centre of the Empire—for Rome had ceased, and the newly founded 
University of Constanticople had not yet begun, to attract the best 
intellects—but it was the all-absorbing institution of the city. 
Athenian trade had gone on decaying, and under Constans, the son 
of Constantine, the people of Athens were obliged to ask the 
Emperor for the grant of certain insular revenues, which he allowed 
them to devote to the purchase of provisions. So Athens was now 
solely a University town, and the ineradicable yearning of the 
Greeks for politics found vent, in default of a larger opening, in 
such academic struggles as the election of a professor or the merits 
of the riva! corps of students. These corps, each composed as arule 
of students from the same district, kept Athens alive with their 
disputes, which sometimes degenerated into pitched battles calling 
for the intervention of the Roman governor from Corinth. So keen 
was the competition between them, that their agents were posted at 
the Pirzeus to accost the sea-sick freshman as soon as he landed and 
enlist him in this or thet corps. Each corps had its favourite pro- 
fessor, for whose class it obtained pupils, by force or argument, and 
whose lectures it applauded whenever the master brought out some 
fresh conceit or distorted the flexible Greek language into some new 
combination of words. The celebrated sopbist Libdnios, and the 
poetic divine, Gregory of Nazianzos, respectively the apologist and 
the censor of Julian, have left us a graphic sketch of the student life 
in their time at Athens, when the scarlet and gold garments of the 
lecturers and the gowns of their pupils mingled in the streets of the 
ancient city, which still deserved in this fourth century the proud 
title of “the eye of Greece.” 

The triumph of paganism ceased with the death of Julian; but his 
successor Jovian, though he ordered the Church of the Virgin to be 
erected at Corfii out of the fragments of a heathen temple,! pro- 
claimed universal toleration. His wise example was followed by 


1 Opposite the King’s villa. A Greek inscription alluding to Jovian may still be 
_read over the west door, but Mustoxidi (Delle Cose Corciresi, pp. 406-7) differs from 
Spon and Montfaucon in thinking that some other Jovian is meant. 
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Valentinian I., who repealed Julian’s edict which had made the- 
profession of paganism a test of professorial office at Athens, and 
allowed his subjects to approach heaven in what manner they pleased. 
The Greeks were specially exempted from the law forbidding noc-- 
turnal sacrifices becouse it would “make their life unendurable.” 
The Eleusinian mysteries were permitted to be celebrated, and Athens. 
continued to derive much profit from those festivals. It was fortunate- 
for the Greeks that, at the partition of the Empire between him and 
Valens in 364, the Prefecture of Illyricum, which included the bulk 
of the Greek provinces, was joined to the Western half, and thus fell» 
to his share. His reign marked the last stage of that peaceful 
development which had gone on in Greece since the Gothic invasion. 
of the previous century. A few years after his death the Emperor 
Theodosius I, publicly proclaimed the Catholic faith to be the- 
established creed of the Empire, and proceeded to stamp out paganism. 
with all the zeal of a Spaniard. The Oracle of Delphi was closed: 
for ever, the temples were shut, and in 393 the Olympic games, 
which had been the rallying point of the Hellenic race for untold 
centuries, ceased to exist. As a token of their discontinuance- 
the statue of Zeus, which had stood in the temple of the god at 
Olympia, was removed to Constantinople, and the time-honoured 
custom of reckoning time by the Olympiads was definitely 
replaced by the prosaic cycle of Indictions. Yet Athens still 
remained a bulwark of the old religion, and the preservation of 
that city from the great earthquake which devastated large 
parts of Greece in 375 was attributed to the miraculous pro-- 
tection of the hero Achilles, whose statue bad been placed in 
the Parthenon by the venerable hierophant of the Eleusinian. 
mysteries. 

But a worse evil than earthquakes was about to befall the Greeks.. 
After more than a century’s peace, the Goths crossed the Balkans. 
and defeated the Emperor Valens in the battle of Adrianople. The- 
Greek provinces, entrusted for their better defence to the strong arm: 
of Theodosius, escaped for the moment with no further loss than that 
caused by a Gothic raid in the North and by the brigandage which 
is the natural result of every war in the Balkan Peninsule, But, on. 
the death of that Emperor and the final division of the Roman: 
Empire between his sons, Honorius and Arcadius, in 395, the Goths, 
under their great leader, Alaric, attacked the now divided Prefecture- 
of Illyricum. The evil results of the complete separation of the- 
Eastern from the Western Empire were at once felt. The Greek 
provinces, which had just been attached tothe Eastern system, might. 
have been saved from this incursion if the Western general, Stilicho, 
had been permitted by Byzantine jealousy to rout the Goths in 
Thessaly. As the arm of that great commander was thus arrested 
in the act of striking, Alaric not only was able to penetrate into 
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Epiros as far as Nikopélis, which at that time almost entirely 
belonged to St. Jerome’s friend, the devout Paula, but he marched 
over Pindos into Thessaly, defeated the local militia, and turned 
to the South upon Boeotia and Attica. The last earthquake had laid 
many of the fortifications in ruins, the Roman army of occupation 
was small, and its commander unwilling to imitate the conduct of 
Leonidas at Thermopyle. The monks facilitated the inroad of 
2 Christian army. The famous fortifications of Thebes had 
been restored, but they did not check the cause of the impetuous 
Goth, who, leaving them unassailed, went straight to Athens. A 
later pagan historian has invented the pleasing legend that Pallas 
Athena and the hero Achilles appeared to protect the city from the 
invaders. But the Goths, who were not only Christians but Arian 
heretics, would have been little influenced by such an apparition. 
Athens capitulated, and Alaric, who bade spare the holy sanctuaries 
of the Apostles when, fifteen years later, he entered Rome, abstained 
from destroying the artistic treasures of which Athens was full. Bat 
the great temple of the mysteries at the town of Eleusis, and that 
town itself, so intimately associated with that ancient cult, wes 
sacrificed either to the fanaticism of the Arian monks who followed 
the Gothic army, to the cupidity of the troops, or to both. The last 
hierophant seems to have perished with the shrine, of which he was 
the guardian, and a pagan apologist saw in his fall the manifest 
wrath of the gods, angry at the usurpation of that high office by one 
who did not belong to the sacred family of the Eumolpide. Hence- 
forth the Eleusinian mysteries ceased to exist, and the home of those 
great festivals is now a sorry Albanian village, where ruins still 
mark the work of the destroyer. Megara shared the fate of Eleusis, 
the Isthmus was left without defenders, and Corinth, Argos, and 
Sparta were sacked. Those who resisted were cut down, their wives 
carried off into slavery, their children made to serve a Gothic master. 
Even a philosopher died of a broken heart at the spectacle of this 
terrible calamity. Fortunately, Alaric’s sojourn in the Peloponnesos 
was shortened by the arrival of Stilicho with an army in the Gulf of 
Corinth. The Goths withdrew to the fastnesses of Mount Pholoe, 
between Olympia and Patras, and it seemed as if Stilicho had only 
to draw his lines around them and then wait ior hunger to do its 
work. But from some unexplained cause—perhaps a court intigue 
at Constantinople, perhaps the negligence of the general—Alaric 
was allowed to escape over the Gulf of Corinth into Epiros. After 
devastating that region he was rewarded by the Government of 
Constantinople with the office of Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial 
forces in the Eastern half of Illyricum, which comprised the scenes 
of his recent ravages. The principle of converting a brigand into a 
policeman has often proved successful, but there were probably many 
who shared the indignant feelings of the poet Claudian at this sudden 
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transformation of ‘the devastator of Achaia”! into her protector. 
But Alaric could not rebuild the cities, which he had destroyed ; he 
could not restore prosperity to the lands, which he had ravaged. 
We have ample evidence of the injury which this invasion had 
inflicted upon Greece in the legislation of Theodosius II. in the first 
half of the next century. Two Imperial edicts remitted sixty years’ 
arrears of taxation; another granted the petition of the people of 
Achaia that their taxes might be reduced to one-third of the existing 
amount on the ground that they could pay no more; while yet 
another relieved the Greeks from the burden of contributing towards 
the expenses of the public games at Constantinople. There is proof, 
too, in the pages of a contemporary historian, as well as in the 
dry paragraphs of the Theodosian Code, that much of the land had 
been allowed to go out of cultivation and had been abandoned by its 
owners. Athens, however, had survived the tempest which had laid 
waste so large a part of the country. ‘True, we find the philosopher 
Synésios, who visited that seat of learning soon after Alaric’s invasion, 
writing sarcastically to a correspondent, that Athens ‘‘ resembled the 
bleeding and empty skin of a slaughtered victim,” and was now 
famous for its honey alone. But the disillusioned visitor makes no 
mention of the destruction of the buildings, for which the city was 
renowned. Throughout the vicissitudes of the five and a half 
centuries, which we have traversed since the Roman Conquest, one 


conqueror after another had spared the glories of Athens, and even 
after the terrible calamity of this Gothic invasion she remained the 
one bright spot amid the darkness which had settled down upon the 
and of the Hellenes. 


W. MILuer. 


1 See the fine lines of Claudian in Eutropium, ii. 212, et seq. 





THE CLAIMS OF FRANCIS BACON ON 
THE HOMAGE OF POSTERITY. 


HavinG recently discussed—with some severity—the scientific 
attainments of the famous English Lord Chancellor, I think it desir- 
able, in justice to his memory, and in justification of my own views, 
to examine in somewhat greater detail the grounds for some of the 
more special claims which have been advanced for him by his 
admirers, as a great philosophical reformer and a pioneer in the 
exploration of the mysteries of physical sicence. The fame of 
Francis Bacon, as recognised and ratified by so large a proportion 
of the prominent critics of the present generation, is largely based 
upon very peculiar grounds of support. He confessedly “ took all 
Knowledge as his Province ”; and, accordingly, having regard to the 
embarrassing limitations with which we find most specimens of the 
human intellect limited in so many directions, it is no matter for 
surprise that his attainments in, and his contributions to, the several 
leading divisions of natural science should be very variously 
estimated—by the expert, the connoisseur, and the mere amateur, in 
these different departments. When this scientific apostle com- 
menced to preach on the margin of the wilderness of Natural Science, 
and cried to all his learned contemporaries to prepare and make 
straight the pathways of the previously unexplored regions of 
experimental observation, there undoubtedly lay before him a vast 
and little known, although naturally most fertile, territory. 
Accordingly, at the outset, I wish to call special attention to the 
peculiar light in which the reputation of Bacon has been placed 
before the mental vision of posterity, on account of his associated 
claims on the (usually very divergent) departments of philosophic 
reformation and of scientific observation. As a general rule, it may 
be stated that literary men know nothing—or less—of physical 
science; while the “pure” scientist's attainments in the flowery fields 
of literature are usnally of a deplorably crude type indeed. And the 
professional lawyer, while ever ready to deliver “learned” and 
voluble opinions upon all questions which elicit vigorous discussion 
in either department, is hardly ever an adept in either one or the 
other. Now, Lord Chancellor Bacon undertook, as the special 
mission which he seemed to think himself called upon by Providence 
to fulfil in his pilgrimage through life, to deliver to the cosmopolitan 
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jury of his own and “the coming ages,” the best advice and direction 
for the expansion of the horizon of scientific discovery, and the 
continuous progress of man’s conquests over the opposing, and often 
very unfriendly, powers of Nature. The intellectual brilliancy of 
this ‘‘ charge,” and the general practical applicability of the methods 
therein recommended, were soon duly and deservedly appreciated ; 
and there and then the purely scientific criticism of the “ scientific ” 
attainments and contributions of Francis Bacon practically ceased. 
Since that period, physical science has continued rapidly to 
progress, on Baconian—at least on the purely experimental and 
inductive—lines of research. And the great Lord Chancellor has 
never since been quoted by an expert as an expert in any of the 
details of the methods of experimental science. His name is, indeed, 
sometimes introduced in popular scientific essays and discourses; 
‘but, pretty surely, to give borrowed grace to a rhetorical flourish, 
or additional force to the application of the argumentum ad hominem. 
His scientific reputation, ever since his own day, has been kept 
brightened up by the continuous exertions of literary admirers who 
decorate their discourses by the luminosity of his name, when 
alluding to physical questions and phenomena of which their own 
actual knowledge amounts to nothing. 

The accident of the date of his birth brought Francis Bacon into 
the world in an epoch of philosophic revo't, and of intellectual insub- 
ordination. Bright, precocious, keenly observant, and broadly 
sympathetic, this very irregularly educated lad of sixteen found it 
his fate to be introduced to the courtly and learned society of Paris 

at a time when the “advanced” section of the intellect of the 
French capital was effervescing with the teachings of Peter Ramus; 
who had fallen a victim in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, some 
five years before. The mental and moral, as well as the religious 
and political, atmospheres were, of course, still simmering from the 
recollections of this horrible event and its manifold consequences. 
Peter Ramus was looked upon by his many disciples and admirers 
as a veritable martyr to his lifelong—perhaps somewhat too 
aggressive—zeal for the attainment and the propagation of know- 
ledge. His great aim had been the overthrow of the “authority ” 
of Aristotle. All that the great Stagirite had taught and written 
was to be renounced as false, or nearly so. Reason, observation, and 
‘direct experiment were thenceforward to take the place of quotations 
preceded by an ‘“‘according to.” Francis Bacon returned to his 
native country at the age of nineteen, fully saturated with the 
doctrines of this revolutionary teaching. Its tenets suited his 
temperament; and, with the practical turn of the Anglo-Saxon 
intellect, he probably saw in it favourable opportunities for the 
attainment of borrowed fame, and of second-hand originality. 
However far this latter suggestion may be true, he undoubtedly made 
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it the business of his life to plant and water the new doctrines in 
English soil, to the very best of his ability. ‘* Vaulting ambition,” 
however, often brings the most powerful intellectual athlete to “ fall 
on the other .” Let us see. 

Like each and all of the various “learned ” judges who have of 
latter years condescended to become special pleaders for the fame, and 
the actual or possible achievements, of the famous English Lord Chan- 
cellor, Francis Bacon himself furnishes a striking illustration of the 
truth of the good old aphorism, that the judge should decide only on 
questions of law, and leave all facts to the opinions and the decision 
of the jary. His most famous work, that which is usually appealed 
to as unassailable testimony to the over-towering super-eminence of 
his intellectual powers, and the unequalled breadth and depth of his 
scientific (and collateral) attainments, is probably the most striking 
example in existence of the apparently inevitable consequences of 
the transgression of this commandment. Of the two divisions of 
this monumental volume, the first represents the select portion of 
his judicial “ charge ” to the cosmopolitan jury of the learned world. - 
—of his own and of “the coming ages.” In the second part, we. 
find that his over-weening confidence (or enthusiasm) has led him to. 
descend from the woolsack, doff his wig and gown, and proceed to 
manipulate the physical facts—for his own instruction and for that of © 
others. And we have the necessary result, in the case of so brilliant 
an intellect ; the first part of the Novwm Organum is placed as well 
above the reach of criticism as any document of merely human 
dictation well can be, while the second is actually beneath contempt. 
Let us glance at some of its “scientific” items. 

One of the very special claims made by Bacon’s admirers for 
recognition of their idol as an inspired pioneer of scientific discovery 
is based on the allusion to the phenomenon of “Gravitation” (Novwm 
Organum, ii. 36); in connection with which they take care to point 
out the fact that Voltaire gives Bacon the credit of having fore- 
stalled Newton’s “discovery.” I do not purpose on the present 
occasion to linger longer on the name of Voltaire in this connection ; 
although nobody admires more than I do his almost superhuman 
gift of scathing sarcasm, when appropriately applied to the exposure. 
of error or of folly, as it assuredly often was. But his knowledge of 
the history and progess of physical science was not precisely what 
may be denominated profound; and was, I suspect, for the most part 
“made up” for the intellectual edification of his distinguished 
mathematical lady friend and patroness, la Marquise du Chatelet. 
This question of gravitation involves the interesting consideration of 
the easy confidence with which the average well-educated and “ well- 
read” Anglo-Saxon daily subscribes to the current article of faith 
of our scientific history: that Isaac Newton discovered the phenomenon 
of gravitation. In the days of our youth and innocence we all read, 
Vou. 160.—No. 2. P 
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and we were all taught, the trath of that sweet little story of the 
“falling apple,” which made such an unprecedented revolution in 
scientific knowledge. And it does bear such a pathetic family 
resemblance to that other correspondingly veracious anecdote of 
George Washington and his*“ little hatchet”! The judiciously 
industrious circulation of the first story has made the average Anglo- 
Saxon believe himself a national representative of the apostleship of 
astronomical science; as that of the second has made his trans- 
Atlantic cousin the unswerving votary of absolute veracity which 
specially distinguishes him in all the relationships of life. But there 
were observers almost as early as, if not actually before, Agamemnon, 
who possessed as clear ideas on the subject of gravitation as the 
writer of the Novwm Organum, as readers of Plutarch well know. In 
the pages of this author we read how, in the course of a discussion 
of the opinions of the older Greek philosophers, an interlocutor 
remarks (Holland’s version) : 


“Hold not they that the earth is as round as a ball. . . affirm not 
they that there be antipodes dwelling opposite unto one another . . . and 
would make us believe that if bars and masses of iron weighing a thousand 
talents a piece were let fall down into the bottom of the earth, when they 
came once to the middle centre thereof, will stay and rest there, albeit 
nothing else came against them, nor sustained them up?” 


I venture to assert that no admirer of Francis Bacon can produce 
from any portion of bis collected writings a clearer statement of the 
phenomenon of gravitation than this—from the common stock of 
Greek philosophy of twenty-five centuries ago. 

Bacon’s proposed instantia crucis of the horologium experiment, 
which is so much vaunted by his admirers as a specimen of his 
‘‘rare sagacity,” does some credit, indeed, to his sagacity ; but, like 
all his other original experiments, it at the same time conspicuously 
points out his ignorance of physical science. A passage from the 
pages of the Sylva Sylvarum (Cent. viii. 704) will be found to 
illustrate, with almost painful distinctness, the value of the great 
Lord Chancellor's scientific opinion in the cognate department of 
attraction. The item to which I refer deals with the fact that ‘“ The 
Turkish bow giveth a very forcible shoot.” He there discusses 
“short arrows, which they call sprights, without any other heads, 
save wood, sharpened, which were discharged out of muskets, and 
would pierce thorow the sides of ships, where a bullet would not 
pierce.” And a most characteristic specimen of Baconian “ science ” 
is added by way of explanatory comment. “But this dependeth 
upon one of the greatest secrets in all nature; which is, that simili- 
tude of substance will cause attraction, where the body is wholly 
freed from the motion of gravity ... And in these instances of 
arrows, for then the motion of attraction, by similitude of substance, 
beginneth to show itself.” Let the reader observe, that by analogous 
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application of Baconian logic to Baconian physical facts, we can 
conclusively prove that a steel bullet will penetrate the side of a 
modern steel-plated man-of-war more easily than it could have pene- 
trated one of Nelson's “ wooden walls”!!! And such is Baconian 
science everywhere, all along the line. 

Another specimen of the “rare sagacity” displayed by Bacon in 
his anticipations of the discoveries of subsequent investigators, which 
is always pointed to by his special panegyrists, is found in his 
speculations on the nature of colour. Among his Jnstantie Solitaria 
he refers to prisms, crystalline gems, &c., and contrasts their 
chromatic properties with the fixed colours of flowers, metals, woods, 
&c. The conclusion is: “ Quod color nil alind sit quam modificatio 
imaginis lucis immissee et recepte; in priore genere, per gradus 
diversos incidentiz, in posteriore, per texturas et schematismos varios 
corporis.” The reference to the prism is supposed to be peculiarly 
fortunate, as it was by the aid of this instrument that Newton after- 
wards demonstrated the composition of white light. In connection 
with this display of prophetic sagacity, I will just refer to another | 
passage of the Sylva Sylvarum, in which Bacon discusses the causes 
of the colours in metals in solution; and which throws a painfully 
penetrating sidelight on his physical views regarding such phenomena. 
Commenting on the various colours of those solutions, he there tells 
us (Cent. iii. 291) that “the cause is, for that by their strength of 
body, they are able to endure the fire, or strong waters, and to be put 
into an equall posture; and again to retain part of their principal 
spirit, which two things (equall posture and quick spirits) are 
required chiefly to make colours lightsome.” Contrast this distress- 
fully childish twaddle with the view of the “divine” old Greek of 
twenty centuries before; and let us ask ourselves whether the author 
of the Timeus was not, relatively at least, worthy of his hyperbolic 
epithet ? I quote from a Latin version: “Est autem color nihil 
alind, quam fulgor e singulis corporibus defluens, partes habens visui 
ad sentiendum accommodatas.” And, foliowing this, let us pause 
for a moment to contrast the originality and scientific “ sagacity ” of 
the famous Lord Chancellor with those of the great metrical expo- 
nent of the ancient philosophy of Epicurus: 





































* Nullus enim color est omnino materiai 
Corporibus, neque par rebus, neque denique dispar. 


Caudaque Pavonis, larga, cum luce repleta ’st 
Consimili mutat ratione obversa colores. 

Qui, quoniam quodam gignuntur luminis ictu, 
Scilicet id sine eo fieri non posse putandu ’st. 

Et quoniam plage quoddam genus excipit in se 
Pupula, cim sentire colorem dicitur album, 
Atque aliud porro, nigrum cum, et cetera, sentit, 
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I leave every discriminating reader, after the perusal of these 
quotations, to form his own opinion as to the philosophic insight and 
-scientific sagacity of Plato and Lucretius, when contrasted with the 
corresponding attainments of the “founder of the indactive philo~ 
sophy.” I would also ask the scientific specialist, in this same 
connection: What is Newton’s “theory of colours” but a mathe- 
matical adaptation of the views propounded by Plato and Lucretius > 
Another claim which is sometimes strongly, sometimes pathetically, 
advanced by Bacon’s admirers, as a proof of his prophetic “ sagacity ” 
in scientific advancement, as well as of enthusiastic devotion to 
experimental research, is the well-known investigation of the effects 
of cold in preserving meat, which resulted in the chill that cost him 
his life. It has even been triumphantly stated, in this connection, 
that he thereby anticipated the “frozen meat” of our own day 
by more than a couple of centuries. The implication, of course, is 
that nobody had done so before. Let the curious reader, who is 
interested in the decision of this modest claim, again turn to Holland’s 
version of Plutarch’s J/orals, and in that portly old folio he will find (on 
page 634) the words of the “ Translator-General ” thus written : 
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‘One there was who demanded upon a time the reason, why the water- 
men who saile and row upon the River Vilus, provided themselves of that 
water which they drank, in the night, and not by day. Some said it was 
: because they feared the sun, which by enchasing and heating the water, 
; maketh it more subject to corruption and putrifaction; for whatsoever is 
F warmed or made hot, the same is always more ready and disposed to 
i mutation, and doth soon alter by relaxation of the proper and native 
quality that it hath ; whereas cold, by restraining, seemeth to contain and 

keep each thing in the own kind or nature; and water especially. Now 
for the truth of this, that the coldnesse of water hath vertue to preserve, the 
snow is a sufficient testimony, which keepeth flesh a long time sweet and 
without corruption.” 
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Bacon, like all learned men of his generation, was a reader of 
Plutarch. And I have no hesitation in suggesting that the proba- 
bilities are that he had, just a short time before that snowfall, been 
whiling away an hour with that favourite author, and had alighted 
4 on this very passage. Painful it is to reflect that the famous lawyer, 
statesman, and ‘founder of modern philosophy,” owed his death to 
c a mixture of puerile curiosity and scientific ignorance! If, instead 
of waiting to make that childish experiment on the roadside, he had 
driven home and consulted the cook on the subject, I venture to 
assert that the latter official could have enlightened him concerning 
# a physical fact whose recognition can be traced back to the earliest 
dawn of physical knowledge ; and which has, almost assuredly, been 
familiar to every experienced chef since the day when Cain founded 
i the first city. 

I do not think it necessary, or desirable, to examine any other 
items of the great Lord Chancellor’s contributions to contemporary 
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knowledge of physical science. Fvery curious (and skilled) reader who 
chooses to examine for himself will find them all of corresponding 
reliability. 

But—having concluded my tirade against the preposterous claims 
for the possession of transcendent scientific attainments, which have 
been advanced for Francis Bacon by ignorant and injudicious advo- 
cates, it may probably surprise many of my readers to learn that in 
the long list of Bacon-worshippers who have carefully studied his 
life and works, from his own day down to the opening years of the 
twentieth century, there has, I believe, never been a more sincere - 
and ardent devotee than the writer of the present article. The ways 
and the powers of genius are not measured by degrees of acquain- 
tance with physical and natural phenomena. In the present 
advanced age of scientific acquirement, nobody will seriously attempt 
to qnote the words of Job or of Isaiah as authorities on doubtful 
points of geological or astronomical science. Still I have not yet 
heard of a specimen of the most advanced sceptic, even in the 
ruddiest glow of the insolence of the “higher criticism,” insinuate 
that any contemporary scientist could compose a volume which would 
‘be likely to supersede the works of those inspired authors—as guide- 
books to human conduct, and as desirable companions in the daily 
pigrimaye of life. If I were asked to mention the name of the 
man who, in the entire recorded history of the human race, had 
throughout his whole career shown the most unswerving devotion to 
the advancement of the highest interests of his contemporaries and 
of posterity, the first name to rise to my recollection would, most 
assuredly, be that of Francis Bacon! From the day that he 
teturned from Paris to his native country at the age of nineteen, to 
theday on which he performed the fatal experiment of stuffing the body 
of the eviscerated fowl with newly fallen snow, every available hour of 
his life and every articulate energy of his mental organisation was 
concentrated on the endeavour to promote the physical improvement 
of the conditions of human life, and the advancement of man’s intel- 
dectual conqnests. Of the details of physical science his knowledge 
was, very frequently, below zero; and was, in every instance, far 
behind that of every advanced scientist of his generation. Bacon 
‘was a lawyer by profession ; and his professional and other public 
engagements necessarily occupied the greater part of his time. Now, 
of all educated members of the community, a lawyer probably pos-. 
sesses the smallest stock of first-hand knowledge of physical facts. 
What he fancies he knows is, necessarily, in the vast majority of 
instances, an acquaintanceship founded on “ hearsay evidence” ; and 
that evidence usually transmitted through the distorting medium of 
an impare-—often grossly contaminated—atmosphere. His con- 
tinuous professional fanctions of twisting facts out of recognisable 
shape, of endeavouring to create confusion in the minds of witnesses, 
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of modifying every available item of testimony, and of ordering 
“ silence” when met by disrespectful (or audaciously truthful) asser- 
tions, have, necessarily, in the course of years, the effect of making 
the mind of the busy lawyer one of the most unreliable of existing 
intellectual media for the appreciation of the value of evidence bearing 
upon the unchanging and unchangeable facts of physical science. 
And, in this connection, I unhesitatingly challenge all legal readers, 
mutually admiring as they notoriously are, to produce from the whole 
record of human progress a notable contribution to the physical 
betterment of the conditions of human life which was made by a 
prominent lawyer. 

Francis Bacon was a lawyer by accident; he was a genius by 
birth ; and a sympathetic benefactor of humanity by every instinct 
of his nature. He never wasted an available hour of his whole 
career; or allowed any circumstance to divert him, for even a 
moment, from his chosen mission of providing the best advice which 
he could offer to his fellows, regarding their present condition and 
future improvement. He has been accused of cringing to those in 
high place, with the object of obtaining advancement for himself. 
The answer has been given; and,I believe, a true one: that he 
wished for a prominent place in order to promote with better effect 
the fulfilment of the special task which was the labour of his life. 
He knew that in an obscure and impecunious position his audience 
would be small—“ how little respect there is for genius in rags.” 
His memory has often been reproached with the fawning style of 
the “ Dedication” of his De Augmentis to King James I. If that 
monarch read bat a little distance into this glorious document he 
would find an explanation—in a reference to the ancient philosopher 
who unhesitatingly threw himself at the feet of the tyrant from whom 
he asked a favour. When reproached for his undignified action, the 
prompt answer was: ‘‘ His ears are in his feet.” 

I have already expressed in few words my opinion of the merits of 
the contents of the Novum Organum—in its two (strongly contrasted) 
divisions. If I were now asked what volume, the pure product 
of human intellectual effort, and without pretence to divine inspira- 
tion, presents the nearest approach to the infallibility of superhuman 
dictation, I should unhesitatingly name “ The Advancement of Learn- 
ing.” In this connection I am now thinking of the version of the Dc 
Argumentis Scientiarum by Gilbert Wats (Oxford, 1640). Some 
enthusiastic Baconians of recent years have advanced the opinion 
that this “translation ” had really been Bacon’s original manuscript. 
I would like to believe it, although I fear that there is no definite 
proof. The style appears worthy of him. ‘The contents include 
nearly all the best things of the Essays and of the first book of the 
Novum Organum, often in much more expanded form. This (semi-) 
inspired volume contains what I have already referred to as the 
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author’s ‘‘charge” to the learned jury of his own and of “the 

coming ages.” From beginning to end of this work, we find the 

past history, present condition, and future ambitions and “ possi- 

bilities” of the human race reviewed and criticised from a stand- 

point of lofty benevolence and unswerving sympathy, to which I 

know of no parallel in the literature of philosophy. His desire to 

improve the mental and physical conditions of humanity was never 

for a moment stunted or warped by his own trials and disappoint- 

ments in life. And he had plenty of these. J rancis Bacon suffered 

throughout his whole career from the unscrupulous opposition 

which is offered to every man of transcendent abilities; and which 

elicited from Jonathan Swift the bitterly cynical enunciation—too 

obviously derived from his own personal experience—-that : ‘‘ When- 

ever a true genius appears in the world, you may always know him 

by this sign, that all the dunces are arrayed in confederacy against. 
him.” This deplorable fact accounts but too satisfactorily for alb 
Bacon’s very numerous disappointments ia life, and for the painfal . 
catastrophe of his final “fall.” The circumstances of the latter: 
occarrence are known to the average reader of the present day 

chiefly through the tinctured medium of Macaulay’s shallow “ essay ” ;. 
who, as usual, everywhere sacrifices veracity to epigram, and 

individual character to periodic rotundity. One of the bitterest. 
detractors of Bacon’s memory, his contemporary, Sir Anthony 
Weldon, has recorded some of the worst charges against him ; which 

have been repeated, without available corroboration, by subsequent: 
writers. Yet we fiad this authority referring to “‘ our Recorders of 
London, whose chief revenue for themselves and servants, is from 

thieves, whores, and bawds.” When Bacon was degraded from the 
Lord Chancellorship, his place was, as of course all readers know, 

given to a Welsh parson, who was afterwards made Archbishop of 

York. Oa this appointment and its sequele, Weldon, the same 

bitter detractor of Bacon, has the following comment: 

“In Bacon’s place comes Williams, a man on purpose brought in to 
serve turns, but in this place brought in to do that which none of the 
laity could be found bad enough to undertake ; whereupon this observation 
was made that first no layman could be found so dishonest as a clergyman. 
. . . This Williams, though he wanted much of his predecessor’s abilities 
for the law, yet did he equal him for learning and pride, and beyond him 
in the way of bribery; this man answering by petitions, in which his 
servants had one part, himselfe another, and so was calculated to be worth 


to him and his servants £3000 per annum, by a new way never found out 
before.” 


I venture to suggest that these quotations form a sufficient 
answer to those who specially accuse Bacon of “bribery and 
corruption.” Still farther, we have the fact that no act of positive 
injustice was proved, or even alleged, against Bacon, as a result of 
the réceipt of the “ presents” which he confessed to have taken ; 
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and the further fact that after the most critical scrutiny of all the 
cases brought furward in evidence against him, not one of his 
judgments was ever reversed. And I will here unhesitatingly affirm 
that I know of nothing in the whole history of the human race to 
parallel the united dignity and benevolence with which the 
‘degraded ’ Lord Chancellor set himself to employ the remaining 
years of his life; in the perfection and completion of the philo- 
sophical works, which he had always felt it to be his special. mission to 
bequeath to posterity, for the perpetual instruction and improvement 
of the human race. And, with the single exception of the last 
speech of the expiring Saviour on the Cross, “‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do,” I believe that no record now 
exists of a dying statement which parallels the superhuman nobility 
of disposition and consciouness of worth contained in the sentence 
of Bacon’s last will and testament: “ For my name and memory, 
I leave it to men’s charitable speeches and to foreign nations 
and the coming ages!” This vision of the philosopher's “ prophetic 
soul” has indeed been fully realised. The “speeches” and the 
“ages” and the “nations,” to whose final judgment the dying 
philanthropist appealed with such dignified confidence, have well 
ratified his highest claims on their consideration. The fame of 
Francis Bacon has now nothing to fear from the jealous detraction 
of pigmy rivals. It is, however, less safe in the hands of his self- 
elected advocates, and defenders of recent auto-creation. In the 
latter-day hurry and scurry for an ephemeral notoriety, too many 
half-educated readers of the works of Francis Bacon have, most 
unfortuna‘ely, sought to focus upon themselves some of the scattered 
rays of the brilliancy of his reflected (and well-merited) glory. It is 
positively deplorable to contemplate the attempted embellishments 
of his reputation by twentieth-century critics, who consider them- 
selves qualified to formulate ex cathedrd opinions on the merits of 
his works, because they have succeeded in obtaining an ‘‘ Arts 
degree” from a second- or third-rate University ; and by “learned” 
judges, who endeavour, with spasmodic energy, to decorate their 
(own) reputation in particular, and that of their contemporary 
profession in general, by proving, with true “legal” logic, that 
Francis Bacon (an Engiish Lord Chancellor!) was the real author of 
the most brilliant series of dramatic compositions produced in his, 
or in any other age: simultaneously displaying, in the course of 
their eloquent arguments and scientific disquisitions, an almost grue- 
somely amusing ignorance of the mere elementary facts of physical 
science; an ignorance which, while really a necessity to the non- 
specialist in the days of their adopted hero, is little less than 
criminal when so displayed by a critic of the twentieth century, the 
popular literature of which has placed an attainable knowledge of 
such within the easy reach of every intelligent “‘ man in the street.” 
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The “learned” lawyers aad literary and philosophical dilettanti, 
who in the present generation are endeavouring to warm themselves 
in the sunshine of Bacon’s fame, and hoping to evolve some 
phosphorescent luminosity through the reflection of its brilliancy, 
display, in their uncalled-for advocacy of his reputation, an innocence 
of the results obtained by the scientific methods which he recom- 
mended—fully equal to his own, without the admixture of a single 
scintilla cf his transcendent genius, or the faintest ray of his almost 
prophetic insight. But, happily, the immortality of Bacon’s fame 
does not require, and can hardly be said even to have anythiug-to 
gain from, such factitious embellishments—even if the rights of 
ownership could be established beyond the reach of controversy. I 
have myself, in the course of discussion of some of the questions 
recently opened in this field, said some apparently harsh things 
regarding the “ scientific ” acquirements which have been unworthily 
and unnecessarily—as well as ignorantly and untruly—attributed 
to him. But this was merely in way of brushing off the dust—of. 
wiping out the spots which had been left by unclean fingers. Far 
be it from me, indeed, to attempt to diminish by a single ray the 
brilliancy of the corona of unfading glory which circles round his 
honoured name! 
Joun Knott, M.D. 











THE GENERAL SERVANT PROBLEM. 


Wir a little more puffing, the servant question will soon be as much 
to the fore as the Temperance Question, Better Housing of the Pvor, 
the Education Question, Social Purity, and other burning topics of 
the day. One can hear it discussed oa every side. In the streets, 
in the trams, in the ’buses, in the tram-cars, in the country lanes, 
at the sea-side. Go where you will the everlasting servant question 
is always buzzing around. No doubt the question is rapidly 
approaching the acute stage, and how it will end no one seems rash 
enough to predict. Take the year of grace 1902. It witnessed 
crowds of people returning from their holidays at the seaside, com- 
p'aining bitterly at the manner in which they had been attended 
to at the houses in which they had stayed. The whole truth of the 
matter amounts to this, nothing less than a famine in seaside 
servant girls is alarmingly general. Of course the facts are softened 
and glossed over, somewhat, but, the truth remains that, last season, 
general servants could not be procured in anything like sufficient 
numbers. In the south and west of England the trouble is not 
so serious as in the north. Morecambe, Filey, Scarborough, South- 
port, Blackpool, the Isle of Man, and other popular seaside resorts 
in the north, have all been in a most pitiable condition for want of 
servants, At the beginning of last holiday season a large number 
of girls were imported from Lincolnshire and Durham, but these 
proved numerically of totally inadequate strength, and certain 
it is that scores of excellent situations are hunting for generals, 
instead of vice versd. 

It is stated on good authority that male labour in seaside boarding- 
houses had last year been employed to a much more general extent 
than is popularly supposed. Surely this provides a unique opening 
for those lords of creation who are now swelling the ranks of the 
unemployed. The company boarding-honses, it may be remarked, 
are the most awkwardly situated in the present dilemma, because 
the hotels and restaurants are usually “suited” first. Now arises 
the question, where, then, are the girls? And the answer swells 
into a choras from alJl over the country, they are flocking to the 
factories, which they embrace as retreats from the thousand and one 
ills that of late years have come to be regarded as peculiar to their 
employment. And the worst of the matter is, that these ills are 
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not fancied but very real. Most people are aware that the demands 
for general servants have increased very rapidly as seaside holiday- 
making has come to be more within the means of the masses. I 
suppose I ought to make it clear that I have never been a general 
servant, although I have constantly been in touch with them, and 
know a great deal of their hardships. I often come into contact 
with people who are very fond of abusing girls for going into 
factories and workshops. But then these persons have not the 
slightest knowledge of the difference between the life of a poor 
“slavey,” and the life of an ordinary factory worker. I can say, 
from what I know of the lives of general servants, that no sane girl 
would be a “general” if she could get work in a factory. The 
arguments which I have heard in favour of domestic service always 
run in one groove. ‘‘My dear soul!” one lady of the gushing type 
will exclaim, “you don’t believe that domestic service is superior to 
factory work! Surely, you are joking! Why, just look at the 
difference in the surroundings, the refinement needed in servants, 
the careful training to make good cooks, parlour-maids, housemaids, 
and laundry-maids, the comfortable homes and Christian influences. 
You can’t deny all these advantages.” Well, we will examine the 
so-called advantages. In the first place these advantages pertain 
only to situations in middle-class or upper-class families. What does 
the average “ general ” know about such things as refinement, careful 
training, or Christian influences ? 

Ladies who talk so eloquently about the advantages of domestic 
service clearly know nothing about the ordinary seaside boarding- 
house. To all intents and purposes our modern general servant is 
a slave pure and simple, and whoever nicknanted her ‘“slavey” 
succeeded in hitting the nail on the head. Let those gainsay my 
words who can. Farther, the modern company boarding-house is 
practically nothing more nor less than a sweating-den, to which the 
sweating-dens of Dickens, Kingsley, and other writers are in- 
comparable, The seaside general servant is expected to rise 
daily at 5 am. Throughout the day she is continually on 
her feet, engaged in the dirtiest and most menial of work. 
Scrubbing floors, scouring cooking utensils, making beds, sweep- 
ing rooms, and answering the door-bell. Besides this, she is at 
the beck and call of every boarder in the house. The unfortunate 
“slavey ” is scarcely allowed more than a few minutes for meals, is 
compelled to do three ordinary people’s work with unrelaxing regu- 
larity, and seldom retires to rest before the hour of midnight has 
struck. Supposing the girl does get to bed exactly at twelve, it 
just allows her five hours’ rest. Will any reasonable person say 
that five hours’ rest are enough for a growing girl? Added to this, 
the mistress is often abusive and tyrannical, while the children are 
allowed to ride rough-shod over the poor “ slavey.” 
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Now look at the life of girls in any textile factory, and mark the 
difference. Certainly, it is customary even for factory workers to 
commence work at 6 4.M., but then they are allowed half an hour 
for breakfast and an hour for dinner. The nature of factory work 
does not necessitate standing all day, and most factory workers can 
rest for a few minutes when so disposed. They know exactly what 
is required of them, and are not continually being grumbled at and 
dogged in their work. At half-past five work is over for the day, 
and then the girls have the evenings for themselves. Every 
Saturday work stops at one o’clock and is not resumed until Monday 
morning. Factory workers get better wages than general servants, 
and about half the hours of labour. Government fixes a certain 
number of holidays which must be granted to factory workers 
every year. As many more as the employers choose, but no less. 
The holidays are usually two days at Christmas, and the same at 
Easter and Whitsuntide. These six days do not depend on the 
caprices of any employer, but are arranged by Act of Parliament. 

After this peep behind the scenes can any thoughtful person 
blame girls for preferring factory routine to that of domestic ser- 
vice as exemplified in the life of a“ slavey”? I fancy not. Of 
course, in factory life girls are without the refined surroundings, 
the domestic training, and the Christian influences. However, 
to counterbalance this not very serious drawback, they have better 
wages, shorter hours of labour, and twice as much liberty. And 
these advantages, at least in the estimation of one who has had 
nearly twenty years experience of them, are not to be despised. 
The scarcity of general servants is not by any mesns confined to 
eeaside boarding-houses. Just recently I was staying in an old- 
fashioned country town, about twenty miles from London, and there 
could be heard the complaint that now savours of monotony, no 
servants to be got for love or money. ‘‘ But surely you can get 
servants from the surrounding villages?” ‘* What is the use of 
taking the trouble,” was the vexed answer; “as soon as you get 
them here, and they are used to the work, off they yo into the hat 
factory, or the silk factory, or some other factory.” And then my 
friend went on to relate how many servants she had had in two 
years of married life. To do her justice, she did seem to have tried 
to keep the girls by every means in her power. Had paid good 
wages, allowed them out every evening for an hour, and every 
Sunday, either afternoon or evening. But it was of no use, the 
girls preferred the factory, and to the factory they went. 

And so I could go on, telling tales innumerable. I am fully 
aware that the faults are not all on the side of the mistresses. Many 
girls, perfectly conscious of the insatiable demand for their services, 
take up their seaside abode with a superabundance of impudence, 
changing their places about once a fortnight, humouring their 
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fancies in every whim and caprice, working three wesks very often, 
and taking the fourth as a well-earned holiday. Then they take 
their choice of hundreds of vacancies, make practically their own 
terms, and throw up the situation at the most inconvenient time, 
with no other apparent object than downright “‘ cussedness,” as our 
American cousias would phrase it. Not long ago three servants 
walked out of a large boarding-house just before the serving of 
dinner to a full house. The only reason they gave was that one of 
their number had been treated badly for flinging a celery glass on 
to the floor in the heat of temper. They were remonstrated with, 
and asked under the circumstances to remain. This they promised 
to do on condition that an ample apology was made by the mistress, 
who of course declined. The report did not add how the lodgers-or 
mistress fared eventually. 

Just one point in favour of the “general.” The honesty of the 
seaside boarding-house servant is seldom questioned, and yet there 
are considerably more openings for successful pilferings in the 
ordinary boarding-house than in almost any other line of business. 
So that common honesty, which by-the-way has a knack of being 
most uncommon, can be claimed as one virtue of the much-abused 
“slavey,” a virtae, too, which is not always found among girls who 
occupy much higher social positions. And now I fancy I hear 
some one inquire, “‘ Well, and what do you suggest as a remedy for 
this lamentable state of affairs?” Ah, that question is what 
shoolboys would describe as a veritable ‘“ poser.” That something 
will have to be done to meet the difficulty appears certain, but 
what? At present it does not seem practicable to put general 
servants under factory regulations, and yet that is the nearest 
solution of the problem that I cin imagine. When all is said and 
done, the complaints of general servants can be grouped under four 
distinct headings: too many hours of labour, poor wages, no liberty, 
unreasonable mistresses. Human nature is human nature all the 
world over, and young healthy girls cannot be expected to slave all 
day long in a boarding-house without some kind of amusement and 
recreation. Mind, I do not say that I would never be a general 
servant under any circumstances, but I do say that I should be very 
hard pushed before I consented to sell my liberty to the mistress of 
a modern company boarding-house. After all, the solution of the 
servant problem is simplicity itself, if only people could be induced 
to act on the solution. The golden rule, “Do to others as ye 
would they should do unto you,” applies to general servants quite 
as much as to other sections of the human race, and the golden 
rule is the only true solution of any problem, domestic or industrial. 


PriscILLa E. MouLpEr. 
(An ex-Factory Worker.) 














CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THE valuable Physical Tables of the Smithsonian Institution have 
recently been republished in the form of a second revised edition.! 
The tables have been brought up to date, especially as regards the 
atomic weights of the elements which now agree with those adopted 
by the International Committee on Atomic Weights. There are, 
however, several errors in table 283, and it is quite useless to give 
densities to the second decimal for substances under such indefinite 
names as brick, cement, mortar, mud, &c. 

Another interesting reprint has reached us from the Rationalist 
Press Association, who have reprinted in a popular form the late 
J. C. Morison’s Service of Man.” Containing, as it does, a dispassionate 
and clear review of Christianity and other modern religions, this 
work should find many readers now that it has been rendered 
accessible to wider circles. 

Mr. D. Hird’s An Easy Outline of Evolution,’ issued by the same 
association, is intended for those who have not previously read any 
connected account of evolution. So far as possible technical ex- 
pressions have been avoided, or, where this could not be done, an 
explanation is given. Although on the whole the book gives a 
fairly simple account of the main principles of evolution, yet we 
think if the quotations had been less numerous the narrative would 
have been more connected and at the same time clearer. Chapter 
seven, for instance, consists of about one-third original matter and 
two-thirds quotations. There are a few illustrations in the first 
part of the work to explain special points. 

The Library of the Patent Office has recently published another 
of the classified lists of literature which are so useful to those fre- 
quenting that library, and should be better known to librarians 
generally. The subject dealt with in the present list is Architecture 
and Building Construction,* and the arrangement of the contents is 
that which we have previously referred to in connection with other 

1 Smithsonian Physical Tables. By T. Gray. Second Revised Edition. Washing- 
ton: Smithsonian Institution. 1903. 

2 The Service of Man. By J.C. Morison. London: Watts & Co. 1903. 

3 An Easy Outline of Evolution. By D. Hird. London: Watts & Co. 1903. 


4 Subject List of Works on Architecture and Building Construction. London : Patent 
Office. 1903. 
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numbers of the same series. The classification appears to have been 
carefully carried out, and the list will prove a valuable aid to all 
interested in the subject. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


- WE have frequently dwelt upon the exceptional importance of the 
avalogies to be drawn from the history of the rise and development 
of self-government in Canada. Both in leading articles and in 
notices of books dealing with this subject we have in the pages of 
this Review drawn attention to the great lesson to be derived from 
its study, and more particularly in connection with Ireland. We 
have before us Self-Government in Canada,and How it was Achieved, 
the story of Lord Durham’s Report, by Mr. F. Bradshaw.! The Re- 
port itself occupies less than a third of the text, which is preceded 
by a sketch of the earlier history of Canada from its cession in 1763, 
and by a full description of the events leading up to and culminating 
in the grant of self-government to the various provinces. Nothing, 
we hasten to say, could be more pleasantly and accurately told than 
the story of these events; but we miss the wide grasp of those great 
constitutional questions which we have a right to expect from an 
Oxford scholar. The principal message for present-day colonial 
politicians, thinks Mr. Bradshaw, to be derived from the Durham 
Report is the danger of an elected executive council which rules 
through the Governor-General. Mr. Bradshaw does not appear 
to have consulted such works on the constitutional question as Pro- 
fessor Munro’s Constitution of Canada, Mr. Bellot’s Ireland and 
Canada or any of the numerous papers by leading Canadian 
authorities to be found in the Zransactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada. There is no reference to any of these authorities in the 
otherwise extensive bibliography. The Report itself is not given 
in full; and excellently as Mr. Bradshaw has epitomised it, it is 
perhaps to be regretted that we have not the ipsa verba of “one of 
the ablest State documents ever penned.” In the political strife of 
the nineteenth century Lord Durham’s memory has been lightly 
kept. Mr. Bradshaw has done his part ably in reviving in its true 
proportions the services performed by this great statesman. “The 
Empire,” he writes, ‘“‘ owesa debt to Lord Durham that it has ill- 
repaid; he raises to a higher level than mere commercialism the 
question of the relations between the various parts of the Empire, 
and tries to inspire men with a sense of that duty which made him 


1 Self-Government in Canada and How it was Achieved. The Story of Lord Durham’s 
Report. By F. Bradshaw, B.A. London: P.S. King & Son. 1903. 
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accept a post so visibly offered for his ruin, that he might preserve 
to the nation, as the inheritance of future ages, the wide lands of 
the West.” This is a sentence we commend to the notice of 
Mr. Chamberlain and his friends not only for its sentiments but for 
the fact that our statesmen in the past recognised the duties of 
Empire, and that Mr. Chamberlain was not the first to discover our 
Colonies, 

A General History of Commerce, by Dr, William Clarence Webster 
of New York University is intended as a text-book for the American 
student. The growth of industrial power in the United States has 
rendered the subject of commerce of vital significance, and conse- 
quently a popular demand has arisen for giving this subject a place 
in the curricula of high schools and colleges. The book is so de- 
signed that it may be read as a whole, or any one period may be 
selected, each being complete in itself. It commences, as is natural, 
with ancient commerce, and passes through medizval commerce to 
early modern commerce, modern commerce being subdivided into 
the age of steam and the age of electricity. As Mr. Webster rightly 
remarks, the history of commerce is something more than the history 
of international exchanges. It is really the history of civilisation, 
and is not even restricted, as Mr. Webster suggests, to the commer- 
cial point of view. Other influences no doubt have been at work, 
but even sentiment when analysed will be found to have its cause 
in self-interest, the desire of acquisition, or resentment of depriva- 
tion of some tangible object. Dry as such a subject as commerce 
may appear, it is full of romance. Mr. Webster has endeavoured, 
and not unsuccessfully, to supply the dramatic incidents with which 
the history of commerce is full, but restricted as he was by the require- 
ments of a school textbook it was impossible for him to do justice 
to his literary instincts. The illustrations of the various vessels of 
the period form a powerful reminder of the dramatic interest and 
a happy stimulant to the historic imagination, At the present 
moment one naturally turns to the chapter entitled “ England and 
Free Trade,” and it is satisfactory to find that an American pro- 
fessor writing from another standpoint, is thoroughly orthodox 
from the English Free Trade standard of thought, and it is still 
more satisfactory to find that he is not one of those who believe in 
the decline of British commerce. On the contrary, Mr. Weoster 
shows that although in value British trade has not increased so 
rapidly within the Jast ten years as during the preceding forty years, 
yet in bulk it has increased in almost as great proportions. Mr. 
Webster also points out that although the American and German 
trade has recently expanded more rapidly than British, it is only 
temporary and is not likely in the future to continue at the same 


1 A General History of Commerce. By William Clarence Webster, Ph.D., Lecturer 
on — History in New York University. Boston, U.S., and London : Ginn & 
Co. 1903. 
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rate. This is a work which can be confidently recommended both 
for accuracy of narrative and for soundness of economic theory not 
only to students but to the average reader. 

Believing that our standard works on economics bear an air of 
unreality, and are not based upon the actual facts of life, Mr. 
Bowack considers that there is room for another work on Economics, 
notwithstanding the enormous existing literature on the subject. 
Accordingly he has presented us with Another View of Industrialism,} 
in which he seeks to deal with the new principles of the science which 
he considers to have come into force with the developments of the last 
fifty years. ‘Of all the sciences,” he writes, ‘‘ none have been more 
deeply affected by these modern movements than political economy.” 
And it is, therefore, in his opinion time that the effect of these new 
governing principles were recognised and pointed out. To the 
technical knowledge of the science Mr. Bowack admits he has 
nothing to add, and he assumes throughout his work that the reader 
is acquainted with the works of John Stuart Mill. Toa large extent, 
no doubt, Mr. Bowack is correct in saying that the average text- 
book on political economy bears an air of unreality ; but surely he is 
forgetting the great army of writers both here, inthe United States, 
and on the Continent, who have written round this subject from 
every conceivable standpoint, and have dealt with it in its relation 
to the actual conditions of life and to the latest theories, such as 
that of Evolution, to which he refers. Mr. Bowack has written from 
the standpoint of “ Will and Idea,” the subjective of Schopenhauer. 
But the very errors of which Mr. Bowack accuses the older writers 
he appears to us to fall into himself. For instance, in dealing with 
Rent and Royalties he says the question of natural rent in this 
country hardly exists, “What we call rent is, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, only interest on capital, and the reward of skill.” 
We venture to doubt whether the hundreds of thousands of our 
workers who pay anything from one-third to three-fifths of their 
earnings for accommodation unfit for human habitation, would con- 
sider that the rent “‘ hardly existed,” or that the slam owner was 
only receiving an inadequate reward for the capital invested in 
insanitary rookeries, and the skill with which he manages to evade 
all his just responsibilities. Do not let Mr. Bowack imagine we are 
speaking with exaggeration. Let him study Mr. Charles Booth’s 
works if he has not first-hand acquaintance with the housing question 
in our great cities and villages alike. With one suggestion, however, 
of Mr, Bowack we are in fall accord, and it is one which knocks the 
bottom out of Mr. Chamberlain’s ridicalous proposals. Mr. Bowack 
‘recognises the difficulty in raising wages, and therefore he proposes 
the reduction in the price of food. Those of us who have heartily 


1 Another View of Industrialisem. By William Mitchell Bowack.. London 
T. Fisher Unwia. 1908. 
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enjoyed a lanch off a German sausage, a hunch of brown bread and 
a mug of light beer at.a wayside German inn or railway station, for. 
a few pence, can see in this the germ of Mr, Bowack’s suggestion. 
The poor man buys in small quantities, and he gets almost 50 per 
cent. less for bis shilling than the rich man. We want, says Mr. 
Bowack, a common form of food, manufactured in large quantities, 
on a common principle of approved materials, in approved pro- 
portions, in packages of certified weight, to be obtained everywhere 
at a recogaised price. For this suggestion alone Mr. Bowack’s book 
is worth reading, and sound as many of his views are, they are also 
worthy of attention. But we are bound to say he has placed his 
claim for originality a little too high. 

No apology is required from Colonel May for the publication of 
his last book entitled Principles and Problems of Imperial Defence.’ 
The moral he seeks to enforce cannot be too often urged. War and 
the preparation for war must be examined from the business point 
of view. ‘A continual search,” he writes, “for the causes that lay 
at the root of success or failure had established the fact that, whereas 
the glowing pages of military history often attribute victory to the 
personal courage or readiness of individuals, triumphs have most 
frequently been arranged for at the desk.” In the midst of the 
South African campaign Lord Rosebery struck the true note when 
he cried for efficiency in public affairs. Colonel May follows on 
these lines when he demands that war should be conducted as a 
business transaction. A general should regard the health and lives 
of his men as his capital ; and yet we are told Lord Methuen left De 
Aar for the Modder River without his water-carts, with disastrous 
consequences of enteric from the polluted watercourses.. He must 
also exercise economy, for, as Colonel May truly reminds us, the 
force which the country can supply is limited, a fact too generally 
overlooked. Again, the author warns us of apathy in peace and 
panic in war. But this warning, we venture to think, should more 
properly be addressed to the Government. The people of this 
country have never gradged the necessary funds, and when overtaken 
with the disasters of the war displayed none of the panic which 
evidently shook the Government and the War Office with consterna- 
tion. Holding these views it is not therefore surprising to find 
Colonel May insisting upon the vital necessity of a real intelligence 
department for both the army and navy. ‘‘ Knowledge,” he writes, 
‘‘in the shape of intelligence as to the enemy and his country. is in 
war worth almost any sum; and when the fullest price has been 
paid it is probable the cost as compared to the other expenses of the 
campaign, is infinitesimal, If the spending of a few thousands 
before a war will save hundreds of thousands and millions and tens 


1 Principles and Problems of Imperial Defence. By Lieut,-Col. Edward S. May, 
C.M.G.. R.A:, Professor of Military Art and History at the Staff. College. London : 
Swann Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 1903. 
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of millions . . . surely they are not thrown away?” If Colonel 
May succeeds in forcing upon the authorities, by means of exciting 
public opinion, even a modicum of his owt common sense, he will 
not have written in vain. 

Our Decrepit Railway System! by Mr. Percy Williams, is an 
answer to the optimistic attitude assumed by the Directors of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company, and by Lord Stal- 
bridge in particular. Most impartial critics who remember the 
recent controversy between the Directors and the Spens Committee 
will, we think, agree with Mr. Williams that an attitude of resentment 
at fair criticism is not only absurd but even impertiaent. -No 
railway system in this country is perfect, and it does not require a 
technical knowledge of railway management to point out numerous 
defects and to suggest their remedies. It is pretty generally 
acknowledged that the business of a railway company is carried on 
not by the ornamental Board of Directors but by the manager and 
submanagers. It is this fact—the ignorance of Directors in railway 
matters—that accounts for their disinclination to move with the 
times. Their whole attitude towards any new development whatever, 
says Mr. Williams, is summed up in the word “sban’t” and they 
go on “shan’t-ing” until by one outside inflaence or another they 
are forced to move. Mr. Williams’ attack is in our opinion fully 
justified, and it is written in a manner qualified to add to the gaiety 
of the nation. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The Wind in the Rose Bush, and other Stories of the Supernatural,? 
by Miss (?) Mary E. Wilkins, are none the less thrilling because 
they lack the weird fascination of Poe’s Zales of Mystery and Imagi- 
nation, or the demonic element, so peculiarly German, of Hoff- 
mann’s Fantasiestiicke, with their tinsel and glitter. The eeriest 
story in the collection is‘‘ Luella Miller,’ the New England woman 
who brought death on all who tended her or came into any sort of 
relations with her. Apart from this, the other tales are concerned 
with quite commonplace people, whose environment, one would 
suppose, should effectually preserve them from more uncanny visitors 
than an occasional nightmare. 

Those engaged in teaching the young will find The Children’s 
Book of Morai Lessons,* by Mr. F. J. Gould, a very handy and well- 

aad Decrepit Railway System. By Percy Williams. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

2 The Wind in the Rosebush, and other Stories of the Supernatural. By Mary E. 
Wilkins. London: John Murray. 1903. 


* The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons. Second Series. By F. J. Gould. London : 
Watts & Co. 
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compiled reading-book for use in undenominational schools. The 
anecdotes, which are for the most part concise, inculcate lessons of 
kindness, industry, and duty. 

In his eloquent “Introduction” to The Drapier’s Letters, Mr. 
Temple Scott writes of their author: “His knowledge of human 
nature was so profound that he instinctively touched the right keys, 
playivg on the passions of the common people with a deftness far 
surpassing in effect the acquired skill of the mere master of ora- 
tory. . . . It was left for him to precipitate his private opinion and 
public spirit in such form as would arouse the nation to a sense of 
self-respect, if not to a pitch of resentment. The ‘ Drapier’s Letters’ 
was the magnet that accomplished both.” And yet the matter of 
Wood's Halfpence was, if regarded superficially, too trivial in itself to 
kindle Swift’s saeva indignatio. It, nevertheless, contributed more 
than any other of his services to Ireland and humanity to secure for 
the great Dean of St. Patrick’s a permanent place in the affections 
of the Irish people. 

When that kindly old maid, Rebecca Westcar, said to Joan, who 
was on the eve of marrying George Winnington, a poet-parson of 
ascetic views, that “‘ No woman, save one in sore need of repentance, 
or who, haviog exhausted every other amusement, wants a new 
sensation, should marry a man with the spirit of a martyr in him,” 
she summed up very shrewdly the perilous nature of the emprise. 
“ He'll be judging her from the martyr-crown point cf view, and 
she'll have a life of it! her soul stretched day and night on a rack.” 
He for God only? by “ Iota,” is an achievement in fiction such as 
one rarely meets with in these days of slipshod writing and. 
thinking. 

A story which begins and ends in a Trappist monastery im 
Canada would hardly seem to promise much scope for romantic o» 
stirring episodes. Nevertheless, in Zhe Shutters of Silence *® Mr. G. 
B. Burgin has crowded with both the brief space of time which 
intervened between the departure of violet-eyed “ Brother Colombe ” 
with his new-found father, Bruce Winchester—cynic and blasé 
worldling—from the cloisters which had sheltered him from chila- 
hood’s days, and bis return to them after tasting the bliss of recipro 
_ cated love and the bitterness of social disgrace. It isa story of deep 
spiritual insight and beauty, written with all the skill of a gifted 
and practised writer who reverences his art. This is certainly one 
of the very best novels that we have come across for many a long 
day. 

Although far from deserving a place amongst the classics of 


1 The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited by Temple Scott. Vol. VL 
‘* The Drapier's Letters.” London: George Bell & Sons. 1903. 
aa God Only. By Kathleen Caffyn (“Iota”) London: Hurst & Blackett... 
Pe Shutters of Silence. By G. B. Burgin, Third Edition. London: John Long 
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fiction, A Rogue's Daughter by Mrs. Adeline Sergeant, will be found 
agreeable reading for those unsophisticated folk who like fiction of 
the old-fashioned sort, in which stern justice is meted out to the 
wrong-doer and virtue is rewarded in the end. 

The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth? serve at once as a manual 
of worldly wisdom and an introduction (if introduction be needed) 
to the ways of the “smart” set. That the doctrines so sedalously 
implanted in the receptive mind of Elizabeth bore fruit in due 
season is proof positive of their value in a strictly mundane sense ; 
nevertheless, one scarcely envies her triumph when her mother 
writes: ‘“‘ You have made the match I desired for you, and I do not 
know who deserves the greatest credit for it—you who hooked this 
fine fish, Octavia who helped you to land it, or I who taught you to 
fish, and then sent you to the pool when my lord trout disported 
himself.” The Letters are a pungent satire on society as it is 
now constituted. 

Euripides : Iphigenia in Tauris,® edited by Messrs. John Thomp- 
son and A. I’, Watt with a special view to the requirements of the 
London Intermediate Arts Examination, 1904, is in every respect 
an admirable example of what accurate scholarship and practical 
experience in tuition can effect when combined. ‘The notes are 
clear and concise, and the “ Introduction” contains, inter alia, the 
main rales of Greek prosody, without a knowledge of which no 
intelligent appreciation of a Greek play is possible. 

It is always a keen pleasure to notice any one of Canon Rawnsley’s 
books, both for its matter and its style. Admirers of W. Words- 
worth will find much to charm them in Lake Country Sketches,! two 
of which are devoted to ‘‘ Wordsworth and the Peasantry,” and 
‘Wordsworth at Cockermonth.” These reminiscences do not, how- 
ever, throw much fresh light on the poet himself, but show how his 
fame as a skater eclipsed his fame as a poet amongst the honest, 
dall-witted dalesmen. Tourists who only know the Lake District 
in its summer livery of green will doubtless like to read of “ Lodore 
after Storm” or of a “ Winter-day on Derwentwater,” when the 
bracken is silver-dusted with frost and shines gold in the sunshine. 
Folk-lorists will ba interested to learn that, as late as 1840, the 
dalesfolk of Winster carried on the rites of Baal with their Beltane 
fires, upon which a living calf was laid and burnt to death. The 
book contains ten illustrations. 

The Wonderful Story of Agnes and the White Dove,’ by I. Mather, 


1 A Rogue's Daughter. By Adeline Sergeant. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 1903. 

2 The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 

* Euripides: Iphigenia in Tauris, Edited by John Thompson, M.A., and A. F. 
Watt, M.A. London: W. B, Clive, University Tutorial Press. 

* Lake Country Sketches, By the Rev. H. I. Rawnsley. Glasgow: Jas. Maclehose: 
& Sons. 1903. 

® The Wonderful Story of Agnes and the White Dove. By I. Mather. London : 
Arthur H. Stockwell. 
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is said to be founded on a tradition etill current in Wales. The 
story is gracefully written, and may be recommended to all in 
search of a prettily bound and inexpensive gift-book’ for a young 
friend. 





POETRY. 


A Song of Speed,' by Mr. W. E. Henley, should be hailed with 
delight by such of us who, in Matthew Arnold’s words, 


“ see all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die. 


It is the apotheosis of the motor car in general and of the Mercédes 
in particular : 
“Look at her. Shapeless ? 
Unhandsome? Unpaintable ? 
Yes; but the strength 
Of some seventy-five horses 


ie summed and contained 
In her pipes and her cylinders.” 


But with the reek of petrol lingering in our nostrils, and the results 
of the abortive Paris- Madrid race before us, not to speak of the daily 
death-roll exacted by this latest fad of “smart” society, we unblush- 
ingly confess to scant sympathy with the Juggernaut of the King’s 
highway. Against passages so prossic as : 
** Speed in your daily 
Account and economy 


One with your wines, 
And your books, and your bath”— 


may be st such magnificent kits of word-painting as: 


« Red-rushing splendours 
Of dawn ; the disturbing, 
Long-drawn, tumultuous 
Passions of Sunset.” 


Here the exact note is strack by a skilful use of alliteration. We 
regret we cannot fully share Mr. William Archer’s perfervid admira- 
tion of Mr, Henley’s latest experiment in verse; but, bearing in 
mind the unpromising nature of the theme, it is probable that no 
other English poet could have handled it more deftly than he bas 
done. Since this short notice wes typed we deeply regret to record 
the death of Mr. Henley. 


1 A Song of Speed. By W. E. Henley. London: David Nutt. 1903. 
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Ahab and other Poems, by Mr. Aleister Crowley, is a sumptuous 
volume, delightful to eyes accustomed to medieval script, but 
puzzling to such as are not, The prettiest poem in the book is 
‘‘The Dream,” from which we give the opening lines : 


‘“‘ Bend down in dream the shadow-shape 

Of tender breasts and bare! 

Let the long locks of gold escape, 

And cover me and fall and drape, 
A pall of whispering hair! 

And let the starry eyes look through 
That mist of silken light, 

And lips drop forth their honey-dew 

And gentle sighs of sleep renew 
The scented winds of night.” 


In “Melusine” Mr. Crowley has caught something of the trick of 
reiteration of metaphor, which is familiar to all readers of Mr. Swin- 


burne, ¢.9. : 
And like a devil-fish is ice, 
And like a devil-fish is cruel, 
And like a devil-fish is hate.” 


“Thule” is, in the same stanza, made to rhyme with “cruel”! 
The title-poem, which occupies two-thirds of the book, is a most 
unsatisfactory performance, bat it is superior in technique to the 
rest. 

The Works of Sir Lewis Morris? enjoy s well-deserved popularity. 
With most poets who have attained distinction, their genius has 
manifested itself in their youth. When we come to think that. 
Sir Lewis Morris published no volume of verse before he had reached 
middle age, the extent of his literary output is truly marvellous ; 
in fact, about equal to that of Tennyson, whose influence is discern- 
ible throughoat his works, though in a less measure than many 
critics would have us believe. There is scarcely any branch of 
poetry which he has not cultivated, but it is as a lyric poet that his 
fame most surely rests. When the Epic of Hades, with its modern 
treatment of ancient themes, shall share the fate of William Morris’ 
Earthly Paradise, generations yet unborn will linger with delight 
over masterpieces such as the Ode of Love: 


“ For see, the lovers go 
With lingering steps and slow, 
By dim arcades where sunbeams scarcely reach ; 
On sea-struck northern beach ; 
Or breathless tropic strand, 
By evening breezes fanned ; 


1 Ahab and other Poems. By Aleister Crowley. London: Privately printed at the 
Chiswick Press. 1903. 
Fr Works of Sir Lewis Morris. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co, 
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Or through the thick life-laden air 

Of some great city; or through the hush 

Of summer twilights ’midst the corn ; 

When all the dying heavens glow and blush 

Or the young moonlight curves its crescent horn.” 


Of the translation of a translation, however authoritative the 
jatter may be, it is by no means easy to judge. Professor Hastie’s 
version of The Festival of Spring from the Divan of Jeléleddin' reads 
spirited enough; the only fault we have t> find with it is the 
absence of notes to elucidate the obscure allusions of the text. A 
long and learned “ Introduction ” fails to compensate for this defect. 
The Divan comes as an invigorating moral tonic after the enervating 
influence of a long course of Omar Khayydm as freely interpreted 
to us by Mr. Edward Fitzgerald. To quote Professor Hastie’s 
summary of Jeldleddin’s distinctive position and work as a poet: 
“.We have seen him thrice crowned—in the Realms of Poetry, 
Philosophy, and Religion—by authoritative representatives, qualified 
kingmakers; and hardly any one who now knows truly of him, will 
dispute his right to be ranked as one of ‘the great of old.’” Born 
nearly seven centuries ago, he is now recognised as the greatest of 
the Persian mystical poets. No single excerpt can adequately 
represent his all-embracing genius; but the following stanza, taken 
from Divén xxxii., reads like a Persian paraphrase of ‘ Abide 
with me”: 

“Lord, that I Thee may find, O stretch to me Thy Hand. 

Close-clasped for ever, kind, O stretch to me Thy Hand! 


O’er earth it gathers dark, and ever deeper here 
Where dim cross Footpaths wind, O stretch to me Thy hand.” 


1 The Festival of Spring from the Dtvdn of Jeldleddin, rendered into English Gazels 
4 — Versions. By William Hastie, D.D. Glasgow: James Maclehose & 
ons. 1903. 
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